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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


ially Recommended For— 
d History, World Geography: 
"Austria—‘Liberated’ But Not Free,” 
, 5. 
Citizenship, American History: 
Mnflation Strikes Our Cities,” p. 6. 
Mhe New Administration,” p. 8. 


Classes: 
World News In Review,” p. 10. 
[Christmas Everywhere,” p. 18. 
Rhivalry—Shall We Give It Back 
King Arthur?” p. 16. 


tria (p. 5) 
OF ARTICLE 
The “Big Four” nations haven't 
m able to agree on terms for Aus- 
fs independence. 
br two years Austria has had a 
fral government with a president, 
ime minister, and a National As- 
ibly. But, like Germany, Austria is 
into four occupation zones. Rus- 
mpports Yugoslavia’s demand for 
fria’s province of Carinthia. Rus- 
pwhich is entitled to “German as- 
F in eastern Austria, interprets that 
e in such a way as to claim con- 
of mfuch of Austria’s economy. 
astria, now powerless, was a great 
centuries ago. 
1740, when Maria Theresa came 
e throne, Austria’s position was 
enged by the rising power of 
ia which wrested Silesia and 
bof Italy from Maria Theresa. 
1866 Prussia easily defeated 
in the Seven Weeks War. 
ia already was having serious 
e with the peoples in her em- 
She ruled over Hungarians, 
ths, Poles, Slovenes, and others. 
867 Austria took Hungary into 
rship in the “Dual Monarchy” 
istria~-Hungary. In World War I, 
fa-Hungary teamed up with 
ny and went down to defeat. 
nighty Austria lost nearly all 


of her minority groups and most of 
her territory and resources. The tiny 
republic was overrun by Hitler in 
1938. Liberated from the Nazis, Aus- 
tria organized a provisional govern- 
ment in 1945, In November, 1945, the 
Austrians elected a National Assembly. 
Dr. Karl Renner is president and Dr. 
Leopold Figl, chancellor, of the 
democratic republic today. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To explain the problems which face 
Austria today and to give the high- 
lights of Austria’s history. 


Student Activities 
1. Make a brief oral or written re- 
port on one of the following: 
a. The land and people of Austria 
b. The city of Vienna 
c. Maria Theresa 
d. Prince Metternich 
2. Draw a map of Austria today. 
Write in the names of neighboring 
countries. 


Discussion Questions 

What are the chief stumbling blocks 
which prevent the Allies from agreeing 
on terms for an independent Austria? 
What progress has Austrian industry 
made since World War II? Austria’s 





Christmas Holiday 


Your next issue of World Week 
will be dated January 5, 1949. 
There will be no issues on Decem- 
ber 22 and 29 because of the 
Christmas holidays. 

If any of our teacher subscribers 
plan to be in New York City dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation, they 
are cordially invited to visit our 
offices at 7 East*12th Street. Our 
telephone number is in the Man- 
hattan directory. 











‘government? What has the U. S. done 


to help Austria? Why is there danger 
that Austria may fall under Commu- 
nist domination? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Worla 
Week, December 8, 1948, page 3-T. 


Inflation Hits Cities (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

The rising cost of city government 
has our “city fathers” worried. During 
World War II, many city construction 
and improvement projects had to be 
delayed because of the lack of mate- 
rials. Since the war, the cost of build- 
ing and of materials which cities need 
has risen sharply. So has the cost of 
labor for these projects and for city 
employees in general. But street im- 
provements and other projects can’t 
be delayed indefinitely, even if costs 
are high. 

City governments’ income hasn't in- 
creased as rapidly as expenses. 

Some ways of cutting expenses in- 
clude: (1) more efficient planning and 
administration, and (2) cutting down 
such city services as garbage collee- 
tion. 

The chief sources of city income 
are: (1) bond issues; (2) grants from 
states. or Federal Government; (3) 
earnings of municipal services; (4) 
taxes. Cities are getting increased in- 
come from all four sources. 

Many cities feel that it is impossible 
to increase property taxes very much. 
They fear that taxpayers may move 
to suburbs with lower tax rates. Most 
states have laws which limit the 
amount of property taxes that cities 
can collect. 

Some cities have increased their 
revenues by taxes on income, admis- 
sions to public events, cigarettes, gas- 
oline, and businesses. Some cities have 
sales taxes. Most of these sources Of 
government income already are taxed 
by the states and Federal Government. 

Most property owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, by churches, and by 


philanthropic organizations is exempt 








January 5: 

affairs). 
January 12: 
January 19: 


February 2: 
Puerto Rico (No. 





Tropical Africa (world geography, economic 


COMING—Next Four Issues 


No Issues, Weeks of December 22 and 29 
The Stock Piling Program (civics). 
Results of the U. N. General Assembly Session at Paris (world 


Can We Have a World Without War? (Great Issues series). 
Fats and Oils: Crucial World Shortage (economic geography). 
The Problem of Germany 


(world affairs) 


geography). 


Metropo'itan Districts (civics). 
1 of “Overseas America,” 
U. S. possessions and territories). 


a new series on 








from property tax. A committee of the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors has recom- 
mended that Congress should make 
payments in lieu of taxes on Federal 
property located within cities; that 
state governments should share with 
their local governments more of the 
funds now collected from local tax- 
payers; and that the Federal admis- 
sions tax should be abandoned. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 


To show how inflation has sharply 
raised the cost of city government and 
to tell what some cities are doing about 
the problem 


Discussion Questions 

What can cities do to cut costs? 
What are cities doing to increase their 
income? Why don't cities have a prop- 
erty tax on Federal property located 
within cities? 


Student Activities 

1. Make an appointment to talk to 
a responsible person in the office of 
your village or city’s mayor or budget 
director. (Farm students visit your 
nearest village or city.) During the 
interview, ask whether your city finds 
it difficult to “make all ends meet.” 
What sources of income does the city 
now have? Does it plan to increase 
the amount of money obtained from 
these sources? What new ways of rais- 
ing money is the city considering? 

2. Ask your class secretary to write 
a letter to the editor of World Week, 
explaining what students in your 
school] are doing to learn more about 
local government. Address letters to 
-Editor, World Week, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 7. The best letters 
will be published in “Say What You 
Please!” 


Note to Teachers . 
Students at Clyde (Ohio) H. S. do 
most of the work of keeping the ball 


diamonds, shufleboard courts, picnic 
grounds, and shelter houses in repair 
at Clyde Community Park. The rdea of 
the park originated at a P.-T.A. meet- 
ing and the park, now the pride of the 
community, is under the supervision of 
A. W. Hendricks, the high school 
coach. 

Many towns set aside one day a year 
in which high school students “run” 
the city government. In other places, 
students make community surveys for 
the local government, organize and 
carry out rat-extermination campaigns, 
alley-clean-up week, ete. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” World 
Week, November 10, 1948, page 3-T. 


Christmas Everywhere (p. 13) 
GUIDE FOR CLASS PROGRAM 


“Christmas in Other Lands” makes 
a good theme for a class program be- 
cause it emphasizes good will and the 
brotherhood of man. 

If the class is small, try to give 
everyone a part in the program. En- 
courage group singing of Christmas 
songs. 

Assign student reports on Christmas 
customs in, England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, ete. (If time 
for preparation is limited, students can 
base their reports solely on “Christ- 
mas Everywhere.” If they have more 
time, students can get additional mate- 
rial from the school library.) (See 
References below.) 

Some students can investigate the 
origin of Christmas carols. 


Questions for Thought 


What is the true meaning of Christ- 
mas for you?*Has Christmas in our 
country become too commercial? To 
whom should we give Christmas gifts? 
Send Christmas cards? Does your fam- 
ily, have Christmas customs which add 
to the spirit of the occasion? Do you 


contribute to a Christmas basket? 
you forget the needy the rest of] 
year? Should we think about 
peace and the brotherhood of m 
Christmas time? 


References a 


1. 1001 Christmas Facts and ¥ 
cies, by Alfred Carl Hottes. A. Ty 
La Mare Co., Inc., New York, 19 

2. Uncle Toby’s Christmas Bay 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1@ 

3. Christmas Tales for Readi 
Aloud, adapted by Robert Le 
Stephen Daye Press, New York, 19 

4. The Days We Celebrate, by ¥ 
ert H. Schauffler, Dodd, Mead, 
York. 1941. i 

5. Red Letter Days, by Elizak 
H. Sechrist. Macrae-Smith, Phi 
phia. 1940. (Christmas in ¢ 
lands. ) 

6. Literary Cavalcade, Decemi 
1948. (A Scholastic Magazine.) 


The New Administration (p, | 


Assignment é 

1. List and explain three facg 
which may influence the Preside 
organizing his new administration 
legislative program. 

z. Make a table of possible legis 
tion which will concern the 81st @ 
gress: In one column list foreign 
domestic problems and, in a pail 
column, a brief explanation of | 
problem. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. A British correspondent, 
the results of our election, wrote® 
Harry Truman’s “secret weapon” 
the people. What did he mean? E 
important is the “will of the pea 
in democratic countries, compa 
with dictatorship?’ 

2. If you were President T: 
what would your attitude be tow 
Democrats who did not support 
vigorously during the campaign? ¥ 
factors would influence your deci 

3. It is said-that the election. 
not change or make easier the # 
lems to be solved by the Admini 
tion in foreign affairs. Do you 
Why? r 
4, Which of the domestic prob 
facing the President do you com 
most important? Defend your cl 





Answers to World Week Quiz, poge 

I. Inflation Strikes Cities: 1-O; & 
F; 4-F; 5-O; 6-F; 7-F; 8-O; 9-F; : 
11-O; 12-F. 

II. Austria: a-3; b-3; c-2; d-l; 
g-1; h-4; i-1; j-2; k-1; 1-8; m-1. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 



























MARTIN 2-0-2 FIRST in short take-offs, serves smaller airports, more airports. First in 
convenience with built-in steps which save loading time. First with faster servicing be- 
¢ause of 2-0-2’s numerous access hatches and faster pressure fueling. First in comfort 
With new type, comfortable seats that fit body contours for a smooth trip, that aid 
relaxation with pillow-soft, built-in headrests, plus a wonderful view from extra-large, 
non-fogging windows. 





YOUR SHIRT, SIR... Seems bachelors are 
having their troubles getting shirts back 
from the laundry in one European country. 
One irate young man solved the problem 
by packaging his dirty linen and airmail- 
ing it to the States for laundering. The 


shirts came back via the same sky-route 
in just three days, or two and a half weeks 
faster than the local laundry’s delivery! 

Log 

EK A 

as3 


WIGH LIGHTS .. . An overseas airline has 
Started on a contract to fly eggs from 
California to Guam. The first flight carried 
7050 dozen ... Charles A. Lindbergh is 
working without compensation as a 
research consultant for the Air Force on 
high altitude and “cruise control” flight 
roblems affecting heavy bombers... Just 
years ago, Amelia Earhart was granted 
an airplane license. Flying her own plane, 
she rose to nearly 11,000 feet in taking her 
tests... A new Universal Air Travel plan 
18 in effect which will enable travelers to 
Wy air transportation almost anywhere 
in the world with a cicedit card. 








HARD-HITTING PROTECTION. . . Designed as 
one of the Navy’s most potent weapons, the 
Martin AM-1 Mauler dive-torpedo bomber 
lives up toits name...it carries an extreme- 
ly heavy bomb load and boasts devastating 
firepower, combining powerful protection 
and effective assault for our Navy! 





PIONEER BOMBER... The Martin Model 
MB, first twin-engine bomber, set the 
pattern for bomber airplanes in 1918, the 
year it was perfected. The design was so 
sound that the basic version was used for 
many. other purposes: carrying the mail, 
night flying, multi-passenger flights, scores 


of others. Probably no airplane ever 


served as many needs as the famous MB! 


e 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Q-~ ~~ 
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Nay What 
/ You Please! 


\ 
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- «and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Pp 


Dear Editor: 

We read with interest and a little 
annoyance the sports article, “Some 
Yanks in London,” by Herman L. Masin 
(Sept. 22). 

Unless Mr. Masin has been living in 
a cave for the last few months, he 
surely knows that there was another 
high school contestant representing the 
U. S. in the Olympics, in addition to 


the four he mentioned. The 17-year- 
old lass he overlooked was Thelma 
Kalama, of Kaimuki H. S., Honolulu, 


Hawaii—a member of the victorious 
U. S. 400-meter-relay swimming team. 
In fact, “Keko,” as we call her, was 
second to Ann Curtis in timing. 

Maybe you do not consider Hawaii 
part of the United States as she is an 
offshore territory. But all of Hawaii 
does. We all believe we will be a more 
intimate part—the 49th state—in the 
near future. 

We're citizens, too! Let me quote 
from the Act of Congress (1900) which 
provides a government for Hawaii: “All 
persons who were citizens of the Re- 
public of Hawaii on August 12, 1898, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of 
the United States and citizens of the 
Territory of Hawaii.” 

Well, Mr. Masin, we learn something 
new every day, don’t we? 


Nancy Onaga and Kiyoko Sumimoto 
Kaimuki H. §., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Mr. Masin is properly contrite. He 
doesn’t usually make mistakes when 
sports champs are feminine. He now 
has “Keko’s” picture tacked over his 
desk, and rumor has it that he’s plan- 
ning to spend Christmas vacation in 
“offshore territory” brushing up on his 


crawl.—Ed. 
@ . a 


Dear Editor: 

I am perplexed by a remark in “Boy 
Dates Girl” (Nov. 10). There was a 
question about girls holding up the 
walls on prom night. Today when a girl 
gets an “invite” to a prom, she spends 
the entire evening with her escort. 


* 


There is no stag line or cutting in b 
cause everyone has a date. ie 


The film, Margie, portrayed the situs. 


tion 20 years ago when there was 4 
wallflower problem. I think the movies 
have persuaded people that there ig q 
prom problem that actually doesn’t 
exist any more. Perhaps I misunder. 
stood the article. I would appreciate jt 
if you would straighten me out. 

Cappy Winn 

Longwood Academy, Chicago, I 


Cappy’s right about the fact that 
most high school proms today are oe. 
casions where every girl has a date. 
The question we printed and answered 
in “Boy Dates Girl” probably repre. 
sented a problem that arose at a.mor 
informal and “dateless” dance, such as 
an after-school tea dance, or one of 
those impromptu dancing sessions some 
schools have in the gym after a basket- 
ball game.—Ed. 

° 3 o 

World Week is certainly a wonderful 
magazine. It’s helping me and my 
friends ‘to become better citizens and 
to learn more about our foreign neigh- 
bors. We appreciate your stories and 
articles and the way you write them. 

Margie Dur 

O. H. Holmes School, Oak Park, I. 

° a o 
Dear Editor: 

In a recent edition, I headed directly 
for the “Jam Session” on whether teen- 
agers have too much freedom (Nov. 3). 
It’s a great idea to have a place where 
young people can express their thoughts 
openly. 

Doris Scott 

St. Mary’s Academy, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

o o ° 
Dear Editor: 

Our class is interested in seeing the 
film, The Secret Land, which was fea 
tured in your Nov. 10 issue. How can 
we secure the film, and what will it 
cost us? 

Joan Wood 
Lantana, Fla. 


Although it is a documentary film, 
The Secret Land is an exciting feature 
length story, not a “short,” made — 
for classroom audiences. It was released 
in large first-run theaters in many citiéé 
at the end of October. Ask yur 
theater manager when he plans to 
it.—Ed. 


° * * 


itr <adR 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading your magazine 
than our daily paper or any other ] 
zine that discusses world problems. It 
explains things so thoroughly. 

Marilyn Somé 
Scotia, N. Y.~ 
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“s FREE and independent Austria.” 

That was an Allied war aim. It 
was announced at the Moscow Confer- 
ence of the United States, Britain, and 
Russia—just five years ago. At that time 
Austria formed part of Nazi Germany. 


fom Germany. But Austria is not yet 
free. Independence for Austria ‘seems 
farther away today than at any time 
since World War II ended. After work- 
ing in vain for a year and a half to 
write a peace treaty for Austria, the 
“Big Four” quit trying. This month 
Austria asked to have the talks resumed. 
The U. S., Britain, and France are 
willing if Russia agrees. 

Because Germany's problems are so 
urgent (see Sept. 29 issue), we are 
likely to overlook the troubles of Ger- 
many’s little neighbor, Austria. To a 
certain extent Austria and Germany are 
“in the same boat.” 

A map of postwar Europe might even 
lead you to think that Austria is a sort 
of miniature Germany. Both nations are 
split into American, British, French, and 
Russian zones of occupation. The cap- 
itals of both Austria and Germany are 
also divided into four sectors, one for 
each occupying power, with a four- 
power Allied “Kommandatura” as each 
city’s highest authority. In both Austria 
and Germany, the highest governing 
authority in the country is an “Allied 
Control Council,” composed of the mili- 
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In 1945 the Allies liberated Austria . 
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tary commanders of each of the four 
occupying powers. 

But there are important differences 
which maps don’t show. 

Austria, in the eyes of the world, does 
not share Germany’s “war guilt.” The 
Allies blame Nazi Germany for starting 
World War II. Austria was part of 
Germany during the war. But the Allies 
consider her a victim of the Nazis, and 
not a fellow-criminal. In 1938, a year 
before the war broke out, Nazi troops 
marched into Austria and forced her to 
become part of the German Reich. 

Austria, unlike Germany, has been 
allowed to set up a central government. 
The Austrian government can take any 
action it wishes, unless all four occupy- 
ing powers disapprove. 

In Austriay unlike Germany, the Al- 
lied Control Council and Kommanda- 
tura are still operating. 

Russian-occupied territory surrounds 
both the Austrian and the German cap- 
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Mttria (area 32,000 sq. mi., population about 6,500,000) is smaller than Ohio. Flags mark zones of occupation. 
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“Liberated” but not free 


itals. The Russians have blockaded Ber- 
lin—but not Vienna. 

Russia and the Western powers disa- 
gree over the future of both Germany 
and Austria. But here, too, the prob- 
lems are quite different. 

The German dispute concerns bil- 
lions of dollars in Russian reparations 
(war damage) claims—boundary prob- 
lems that affect vast territories—and far- 
reaching problems of politics and eco- 
nomics, such as Germany’s form of gov- 
ernment and control of the great indus- 
trial Ruhr. 

By contrast, the issues in Austria 
don’t seem exactly world-shaking. 
There are two main disputes: 

1. Yugoslavia, backed by Russia, 
wants $150,000,000 in reparations from 
Austria, plus Carinthia, a Rhode Island- 
size province of southern Austria. The 
Western powers say that both Yugo- 
slavia and Austria were victims of Nazi 

(Continued on page 15) 
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NFLATION has stabbed our cities in 

the back. 

Take the case of St. Louis, Missouri. 

“In the midst of one of the greatest 
booms the city has ever known,” says 
Mayor A. P. Kaufmann, “the people of 
St. Louis were astonished to learn that 
their city government contemplated 
the layoffs of some 600 employees and 
the curtailment of many municipal* 
services.” For a time St. Louis reduced 
the number of garbage collections from 
three to two times a week, and cut an 
hour from the daily period when street 
lights are lighted. 

What’s wrong? 

Don’t get the idea that St. Louis is 
unprogressive. It’s one of the busiest 
industrial cities of the Midwest, a great 
center of transportation and commerce. 
It has plans for $200,000,000 worth of 
civic improvement projects. But, as in 
practically all other cities, postwar in- 
flation has knocked a big hole in St. 
Louis’ municipal pocketbook. 

During World War II St. Louis, like 
most American cities, paid its bills with 
plenty to-spare. People were making 
good wages. They paid their tax bills 
without too much grumbling. Business 
was good. As a result St. Louis’ tax on 
business sales brought in more money 
than usual. 

Furthermore, the city had to cut its 
spending in some important respects. 
Materials and equipment of all sorts 
were hard to get during the war—nearly 
everything was needed for the fighting 
fronts. As a result the city put off some 
of its usual maintenance work. New 
construction practically ceased. Many 
city employees had gone to war; so that 
fewer people were on the city payroll. 

Result: In 1946 St. Louis had the 
biggest surplus ($3,500,000) in its his- 
tory. 

“That was just two and one half 
years ago,” said Mayor Kaufmann. “But 
what a turbulent, trying 30 months they 
have been! In that time our service men 
and women have returned to their mu- 
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Nation's Business 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 








nicipal jobs; equipment on order for 
months, sometimes years, has been de- 
livered and certain essential mainte- 
nance and construction programs have 
been undertaken. The war’s end re- 
sulted in additional costs to the city, 
such as the veterans’ emergency pro- 
gram and the veterans’ service center.” 

That would have been all right—ex- 
cept for inflation. 

St. Louis has to pay higher wages in 
order to keep its employees, in these 
days of high living costs. A municipal 
improvement that cost, say, $600,000 
before the war costs $900,000 (or 
more) today. Prices of almost every- 
thing have gone up. St. Louis’ expenses 
in 1947 were 56 per cent higher than 
in 1940. But the city’s income had risen 
only 24 per cent. 


Inflation—Ouch! 


Other cities are suffering from the 
same sort of headache. 


A writer in a recent issue of The 
American Mercury points out: “Dallas 
is now spending twice as much as be 
fore the war to keep its house in order; 
Schenectady is spending 34 per cent 
more; Milwaukee, 69 per cent; Los An- 
geles, 38.8 per cent. In the past year 
expenses have gone up 41 per cent for 
West Palm Beach, Florida; 31 per cent 
for Berkeley, California; 20 per cent for 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; and 49 per 
cent for Miami Beach, Florida.” New 
York City’s last two budgets totaled 
more than a billion dollars each—the 
first time in American history that any 
unit of government except the Federal 
Government has spent a billion dollars 
in one year. 

Expenses of our 37 largest cities rose 
in 1947, on the average, by 19 per cent 
over 1946. Income rose by only 14 pet 
cent. 

The Census Bureau says that the 
number of municipal employees ros 
four per cent between October 194 





and October 1947. The total amount, 







paid to municipal employees rose # 
per cent in the same period. j 
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' 4 Brookings Institution study indi- 
» cates that the costs of local government 


as a whole rose about 13 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1946. The increase has 
continued in 1947 and 1948. The 
Brookings Institution estimates that by 
1952 the costs of local government will 
be one third higher than in 1946. 

Inflation has raised state and Federal 
government costs, too. Why shed tears 
over the cities’ money troubles? Be- 
cause state and Federal governments 
have been able to increase their income 
greatly—but the income of local govern- 
ments hasn’t risen much in 15 or 20 
years. (Note charts at right.) 
' “Where are we going to get the 
money?” sigh the mayors of American 
cities. 

The Cities’ Dilemma 


If our cities are going to be able to 
pay their bills, they must either spend 
less or increase their income. 

Some of them can cut expenses. 

More efficient planning and admin- 
istration will save money. But generally 
this sort of economy is like “picking up 
pins.” You save a little here and a little 
there, but not enough to make a dent 
in the huge rise in municipal costs. 

Cities can also cut costs by cutting 
municipal services. What happens then? 
If your city doesn’t keep its streets in 
good repair, they go to pieces. Soon 
your family must pay higher taxes for 
rebuilding ruined streets. If your city 
stops many of its services, people are 
likely to get disgusted and move to an- 
other town where they can have clean 
streets and a good sewer system and an 
eficient police and fire department. 

Besides, the people of most cities 
aren't in the mood for this kind of econ- 
omy. They have waited half a dozen 
years or more for that new incinerator 
plant or school addition or street light- 
ing improvement planned before the 
war. Now they want those improve- 
ments, even if they’re expensive at to- 
day's prices. 

Apparently most cities are going to 
need bigger incomes. 


Where the Money Comes From 

A city can increase its income in four 
main ways: it can borrow, beg (from 
the states or Federal Government), earn 
(through profits of municipal services), 
or tax. Our cities are going after more 
money in all four ways. 

1. Record bond* issues. 

In the past two years U. S. cities have 
ld more bonds than ever in history 
during a similar period. But borrowed 
money has to be paid back some time. 
It only makes the city’s cost problem 
Worse in the Jong run. 

2 More grants-in-aid. 
In 1946, the latest year for which 


Mgures are available, about one sixth of 


the income of cities above 25,000 pop- 
ulation was in the form of grants-in-aid 
(money gifts) from the states. The Fed- 
eral Government also makes small 
grants. Grants are supplying a con- 
stantly increasing share of municipal 
income. 

3. New service charges. 

Nearly every city gets some revenue 
from public-service enterprises, such as a 
city-owned waterworks, electric-power 
plant, bus system, or airport. In addi- 
tion to raising rates for these municipal 
utilities*, many cities are now making 
charges for services that used to be paid 
for out of general city taxes. During 
1947 at least 34 cities began to charge 
a fee for collecting refuse. Special sewer 
charges have been levied in some cities. 

4. Higher taxes. 

The city’s life-blood is its tax income. 
Taxes (of all kinds) paid well over two 
thirds of the costs of government during 
1946 in cities of more than 25,000 
population. 

Here’s the heart of the city’s income 
problem: More than 60 per cent of the 
revenue of most cities (often 75 per 
cent) comes from the property tax 
Many cities believe they have already 
squeezed the property tax just about as 


hard as they can. (The property tax is a 
tax on land, building lots, houses, and 
buildings. ) 

The cities are afraid that property 
taxpayers will “walk out.” Already many 
big taxpayers have fled from high city 
taxes to make their homes in lower- 


‘taxed suburbs. Business and industry, 


too, have shown signs of leaving some 
cities. This movement is on a small 
scale so far, but could become serious. 
The action of the Field estate in Chi- 
cago is another trouble sign. Managers 
of the estate razed a hotel and a huge 
wholesale warehouse (both heavily 
taxed) and turned the sites into parking 
lots (taxed at lower rates as “unim- 
proved real estate”). 

A still tougher problem is the tax- 
rate “ceiling” set by most states. In 
New York, for instance, a city’s prop- 
erty tax can’t exceed two per cent of 
the assessed valuation of property in 
the city. In Ohio, the limit is one per 
cent of assessed valuation. (Assessed 
valuation is the value of property as set 
for tax purposes; it is usually, but not 
always, less than the amount which the 
property would bring if sold.) 

Hundreds of cities have already 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Charts by Eva Mizerek for World Week 


Yes, taxes have gone up—but local governments haven’t gained much. 
(In 1947-1948 local and state taxes rose and Federal taxes declined.) 

































































party politics, the people have 

given the Democratic party a re- 
newed four-year lease on the Presi- 
dency, and control for at least two years 
in Congress. 

In the maze of election upsets and 
surprises, two things emerge clearly: 

1. President Truman has now earned 
the support of the people for his posi- 
tion. He no longer is a Vice-President 
serving out the term of a previously- 
elected President. 

2. The period of a “divided” Govern- 
ment—with the Presidency in the hands 
of one party and Congress controlled 
by another—is ended. The Democratic 
party is free to exercise its majority con- 
trol in Congress in cooperation with a 
Democratic President. 

Traditionally, a President who suc- 
ceeds himself makes a reappraisal of 
the men who run the Executive Branch 
of the Government. In particular, men 
who pitched in to carry the pre-election 
campaign to success are selected for 
reward and responsible positions. 


I N the shifting pattern of American 


Making Victory Secure 


The President must not only reward 
party loyalty. He must also interpret 
“the will of the people” as expressed at 
the polls. All political experts agree that 
Mr. Truman’s victory was made possi- 
ble in large degree by the campaign 
efforts of organized labor, and by a 
significant switch in the traditionally 
Republican “farm vote.” To retain popu- 
larity for himself and his party, the 
President probably will make appoint- 
ments to meet with favor among the 
groups, old and new, which were influ- 
ential in the Democratic victory. 

President Truman has let it be known 
that Southerners. who “sat on the 
fence,” supporting neither Governor J. 
Strom Thurmond, the States’ Rights 
Democratic candidate, nor the Presi- 
dent, will be welcome in the new Ad- 
ministration. But for ardent Thurmond 
workers, and for those Democrats who 
strayed into the fold of Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s Progressives, there will be little 
shelter and less comfort. j 


President Truman and Congressional 
leaders prepare for a hard winter's work 


The New 


Administration 
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Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


Democratic Donkey in Rare Form 


Foreign affairs will doubtless absorb 
much of the attention of the President 
as he selects his “team” in the next few 
weeks. The President is charged with 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. De- 
spite the strong part played by Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall and 
some of his predecessors, it is the Chief 
Executive who holds the final policy- 
making power. The problems of China 
(see Dec. 8 issue), Palestine, and Ber- 
lin did not end with Election Day. 

But dominating the scene in the 
White House, Cabinet Departments, 
and Congress is the program of legis- 
lation for the 81st Congress. President 
Truman will go before Congress with 
his recommended program in January. 
In most respects, it will be similar to 
that now being worked out by Demo- 
cratic leaders in both House and Sen- 
ate. Vice-President-Elect Alben W. 
Barkley, who will remain a Senator un- 
til January 20, is expected to play a 
large part in coordinating the Con- 
gressional and Presidential programs. 

We can foresee what this program 
will contain in part from President Tru- 
man’s previous requests to other ses- 
sions of Congress, from the previous 
record of the Democratic party in ‘the 
Republican-led Eightieth Congress, and 
from the 1948 Democratic platform. 

Here is how it shapes up. 

First, it appears that the President 
will ask Congress to alter drastically 


some of the important laws passed by 
the 80th Congress. These include: 

The (Taft-Hartley) Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 —passed 
over President Truman’s veto. The 
Democratic party platform calls for out- 
right repeal of this law which restricts 
many labor union privileges formerly 
accepted under the Wagner Act. Presi- 
dent Truman has expressed his distaste 
for the law ever since his strongly 
worded veto message—although on sev- 
eral occasions he has personally called 
for use of sections of the law in the 
case of major labor disputes. 

Some sort of Taft-Hartley revision 
seems certain in the months ahead, but 
it seems unlikely that Congress will re- 
peal it without working out a more 
modest measure tc replace it. The Aet 
has been in operation a year, and even 
some of its supporters agree that cet- 
tain provisions require modification. oF 
repeal. However, there is considerable 
sentiment that certain provisions— 
as the ban on jurisdictional disputes be 
tween unions—-should be retained i 
some form. A compromise between the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the earlier Wag- 
ner Act seems likely. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act—by which the President and the 
State Department have been empow- 
ered, since 1934, to work out tariff-re 
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The 80th Congress extended the 
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for one year (instead of the three re- 
sted by Mr. Truman), and reduced 

e President’s control over trade agree- 
ments. The new Democratic Congress 
will doubtless consider restoring the 
Act to a three-year basis. 

The Displaced Persons Act—to admit 
205,000 European DPs to the U. S. 
This act has been criticized by the 
President and in the Democratic plat- 
form as discriminating against Catho- 
lics and Jews. Attempts will be made 
to eliminate restrictive sections of the 
law, and to provide for 400,000 DPs. 

Another part of the Democratic pro- 
gram will be to urge action on meas- 
ures which made some progress in the 
80th Congress. These include: 

A long-range housing program — 
which was passed by the Senate in 
April, 1948 (the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill). The House also passed a housing 
bill, but without the Senate’s provision 
for low-cost public housing at Govern- 
ment expense. No further action was 
taken before adjournment. Mr. Truman 
will surely ask the 81st Congress for 
housing action, and the chances seem 
good for a favorable reception. 

Federal aid to education—also passed 
by the Senate in April. This bill pro- 
vides for Government funds of $300,- 
000,000 yearly to be administered by 
the individual states. The House did 
not vote on it The President is sure 
to renew his request here, too. 

Perhaps the biggest question mark of 
the 1949 Democratic program surrounds 
the problem of inflation. The President 
has repeatedly called for, as a mini- 
mum, “stand-by powers” to renew price 
controls and rationing on scarce con- 
sumer goods. But the Democratic plat- 
form was not so specific. It pledged a 





“halt to rising prices,” but did not spell 
out wartime price controls and ration- 
ing. 

While drastic anti-inflation steps 
seem doubtful to most observers, it is 
probable that Federal rent control will 
be extended beyond March 31, 1949, 
perhaps in a strengthened form. Hous- 
ing Expediter ‘‘ighe E Woods has al- 
ready requested additional powers to 
enforce rent ceilings at present levels. 

Another sure-fire explosive in the 81st 
Congress will be civil rights legislation. 
This was the issue which caused the 
States’ Rights Democrats to split from 
the Democratic party. Non-Southern 
Democrats and many Republicans seem 
determined to enact some civil rights 
legislation. And there is as yet no in- 
dication that Mr. Truman will retreat 
from his demand for laws to outlaw 
poll taxes, to make lynching a Federal 
offense, and to create a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. 

Some observers believe that the 
Democratic Congressional leadership 
will try to reach a compromise solu- 
tion with Southern Democrats by push- 
ing anti-poll tax and anti-lynching laws, 
and allowing an FEPC bill to “cool its 
heels.” The strongest opposition by 
many Southerners to civil rights legis- 
lation has been to its invasion of the 
“traditional pattern” of segregation of 
Negroes and whites. An FEPC law 
would, of necessity, strike at segrega- 
tion. 

Another controversial topic in the 
81st Congress will be the drive against 
Communists—and, in particular, the way 
this has been done by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. This 
Committee has been the subject of 
much criticism for its methods of work, 


The Men Around President Truman 
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Among the White House “faithful” who will help 
to set the Administration’s course are: Agricul- 
ture Sec’'y Charles F. Brannan (above left) 
and Democratic Senate Sec’y Leslie L. Biffle. 
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John R. Steelman 
Ass‘t to President 


Clark M. Cjifford 
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especially in accusations of witnesses 
unable to respond to charges. 

Now that the Democrats are taking 
charge, this committee’s future is 
clouded. It is possible that the House 
will eliminate the committee altogether, 
perhaps substituting a joint House- 
Senate Civil Rights Committee in its’ 
place. Another possibility is that the 
Committee and its activities will be 
continued, but on a much more modi- 
fied basis. 

There are, of course,, many other is- 
sues which the new Administration will 
bring before Congress. Mr. Truman 
need only dip into his file ot previous 
State-of-the-Union messages to find 
them. They include requests for a na- 
tional health program at Government 
expense; broader social security cover- 
age; public power projects; and raising 
the minimum wage. The Administration 
may also ask Senate approval for 
U. S. participation in the proposed At- 
lantic Alliance (the U. S., Canada, Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg). 


No “Rubber Stamp” Congress 


For the months ahead the President 
is in a strong position. Yet the 1948 
Presidential race was the closest since 
1916, both in popular and electoral 
votes. Few people expect to see a repe- 
tition of the first days of President 
Roosevelt’s administration in 1933, 
when Congress gave its approval with 
little debate to whatever messages came 
from the White House. 

The 81st Congress will probably act 
carefully and somewhat on its own ini- 
tiative, if only bécause the U. S. eco- 
nomic situation is nowhere near as 
critical or bleak as it was in the de- 
pression days of 1933. 

Also, in the new Congress—as in pre- 
vious Congresses—there is a large group 
of conservative Den.ocrats, mostly 
Southerners. This conservative group 
has often joined with Republicans to 
defeat measures requested by Presidents 
Roosevelt or Truman. On the other 
hand, a few Republican Congressmen 
have already told Mr. Truman that they 
will back certain of his social welfare 
measures wher, they are presented. 

Both the President and our 531 Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, with Election 
Day, 1948, fresh in their memories, 
know that to remain in office they must 
retain the confidence of the majority of - 
voters. 


THE ELECTION CHART on page 5 of 
the Nov. 17 issue erroneously placed 
Kansas in the column of Democratic 
electoral votes. It belonged in the Repub- 
lican column. Also, the New York House 
of Representatives delegation consists of 
24 Democrats, 20 Republicans, and one 
American Laborite. 






























TWO BERLINS. Imagine your 
home town having two mayors, 
two municipal councils, two po- 
lice forces, two fire departments— 
and you'll have an idea of the 
mess Berlin is in these days. 

The half-ruined city, which was the 

capital of Germany, is now split into 

two hostile camps. 

To understand the events that led up 
to this final split, one must go back to 
the Potsdam Agreement of August, 
1945. This agreement divided Berlin 
into four sectors under the over-all 
supervision of a Kommandatura, a con- 
trol board composed of the Berlin mili- 
tary commanders of the Allied Powers. 

~ All Berliners were to elect their own 
municipal governing bodies and offi- 
cials. Accordingly, a city Assembly was 
elected in 1946. In this city-wide elec- 
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New air mail postal card enters the 
Post Office service on January 10. 


tion, the Communists polled one fourth 
of the votes. 

Last September Communist-led mobs 
repeatedly broke up meetings of the 
Assembly, which held its sessions in the 
City Hall, located in the Russian sector 
of the city. The Soviet-controlled police 
stood by and made no effort to protect 
the Assembly. 

In order to meet in safety, the major- 
ity of the Assembly members voted to 
move its -headquarters to the British 
sector. 

Since its two-year term was expiring 
this year, the Assembly voted to have a 
new city-wide election on December 5. 
Authorities in the Soviet sector an- 
nounced that they would boycott the 
elections. 

A few days before election day, the 
Communists held a meeting in the 
Soviet sector. They called this meeting 
the “Extraordinary City Assembly.” It 
was attended by Communist assembly- 
men, party officials, and representa- 
tives of Communist-run organizations. 

The meeting denounced the existing 
city government and announced the 
“election” of a new city government. It 
chose as “Mayor” Friedrich Ebert, son 
of the first president of the German 
Republic after World War I. 

In a letter to Soviet Marshal Vassily 





THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 





WEEK OF HISTORY 





D. Sokolovsky, the U.S. Commander, 
General Lucius D. Clay, called the 
action illegal. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
occupation officials pledged “full sup- 
port” to the Communist rump regime. 

On December 5 the election was held 
as scheduled. The Communists boy- 
cotted it, and the Russians banned it in 
their sector. But in the three Western 
sectors of Berlin, nearly 87 per cent of 
the 1,500,000 eligible voters in the 
Western sectors cast their ballots. This 
exceeded all expectations. 

Final official figures on the December 
5 balloting showed that the Social Dem- 
ocrats (Socialists) obtained almost a 
two-thirds majority—64 per cent of the 
votes; the Christian Democrats polled 
20 per cent; and the Liberal Demo- 
crats, 16 per cent. 

Two days after the election 2,000 
workers at the main plant of Berlin’s 
biggest electric power company went 
out on strike. The action protested the 
arrest of six workers and the continued 
guard over their work by Soviet-sector 
police. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


WAR CRIMES APPEAL. The 
lives of two convicted Japanese 
war criminals are at stake before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Found guilty of war crimes, seven 
Japanese war leaders are under sentence 
of death. (See news pages, Dec. 1 and 
Dec. 8 issues. ) 

Two of them appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. They claimed that U.S. 
authorities had no right to set up the 
court which convicted the two Japanese. 

The international court which heard 
the cases included all the allies in the 
Pacific war. The President of the 
United States, under his Constitutional 
power to contro] the U. S. armed forces 
and foreign affairs, took the first step 
to organize the court. 

Does the Supreme Court have power 
to pass judgment on the acts of the 
President in foreign affairs and upon 
acts of our military authorities abroad? 

This is the central issue. The Su- 
preme Court has not ruled on this point. 
It has, however, agreed to hear on 
December 16 the legal arguments on 
the issue. The vote was 5-4. 

Usually Supreme Court Justices 


don’t make public statements about 
their decisions. Justice Robert H. Jaek- 
son took the extraordinary, step of 
publicly announcing why he voted to 
hear the appeals, 

The Court, he said, was split 4-4 be- 
tween those who said the Court had no 
power to intervene, and those who 
wanted to hear legal arguments before 
deciding that question. 

Justice Jackson said he voted to listen 





Westinghouse photo 
Putting finishing touches on his model farm 
electric system, Jimmy Sutherland, 15, of 
Windsor, Mo., is one of six 4-H Club win- 
ners of Westinghouse Better Methods Contest. 


to the appeals for fear that otherwise 
many Japanese would feel that the con- 
victions were of doubtful legality be- 
cause of the close decision. 

The Court refused to hear appeals in 
previous appeals of German and Japa- 
nese war criminals convicted by U.S. 
military tribunals. 


UNITED NATIONS 


FOUR-MONTH “RECESS.” The 
United Nations General Assembly 
is coming back “home.” 
To complete its unfinished business, the 
Assembly will reconvene at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, on April 1, 1949. 
That meeting will be known as “the 
second part of the third regular session.” 


The “first part” opened in Paris on © 
September 21. By December 6, the 


delegates were weary and wanted @ 
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tess. They particularly wanted to be 
ome for Christmas.’Consequently, by 
;yote of 43 to 13, the delegates voted 
tp adjourn within the week and meet 
again in New York on April 1. 

(The January 5 issue will include a 
major article summarizing the accom- 
plishments of the Paris session of the 
General Assembly. ) 

eee 


OUTLAWING GENOCIDE. Aft- 
er two years’ work by various 
United Nations bodies, an agree- 
ment outlawing genocide was 
completed by the Legal Commit- 
tee of the U. N. General Assembly. 
The agreement writes into international 
law a prohibition of genocide—the de- 
struction of a national, ethnical, racial, 
or religious group. 

The term “genocide” means the vio- 
nt destruction of a human group be- 
ause of its nationality, race, or creed. 
Under the U. N. agreement, genocide 
would include killing part or all of 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
goups; or causing serious bodily or 
mental harm to them; or inflicting upon 
them conditions of life calculated to 
bring about their physical destruction. 
Those guilty of genocide—whether 
they be rulers, public officials, or pri- 
vate individuals—are to be punished by 
national or international courts. 

The genocide agreement comes into 
force after it has been ratified by at 
least 20 members of the United Nations. 
But even then it will be binding only 
jon the countries that ratified it. 

That’s its weakness. However, the 
very adoption of this convention by the 
General Assembly gives it a high degree 
a moral force in world opinion. 
eee 


WORLD WAR ON ILLIT- 
ERACY,. That’s Plank No. 1 in 
the platform of UNESCO’S new 
leader. 


UNESCO is the United Nations Edu- 








tational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
lation. It aims to promote world peace 
ough “free exchange of ideas and 
mowledge.” Its chief executive is the 
lirector general. 
As its second director general, to 
mcceed Dr. Julian Huxley of Britain, 
NESTO has chosen Dr. Jaime Torres 
bodet, distinguished Mexican educator 
d former foreign minister. He will 
eve for a term of six years. 
Enroute from Mexico to Europe to 
ike up his new duties, Dr. Torres Bodet 
Mor-ess bo-day) stopped at U. N. head- 
warters in New York. He held a press 
mitierence attended by a Scholastic 
agazines reporter. 
‘Ideem the mission of UNESCO as 
(Continued on page 12) 



























Declaration of Human Rights 


SWEEPING Universal Declaration of Human Rights was submitted for approval 
A to the United Nations General Assembly last week by its Social Committee. 
Designed to promote a “common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations,” the Declaration combines many rights and freedoms already guaranteed 
in many countries through the world. 

When approved by the Assembly, the Declaration will be recommended for 
adoption by all member-nations, but its clauses have, as yet, no legally enforceable 
powers. The 31-article Declaration includes these provisions: 

@ All human beings are born free and equal, in dignity and rights. Everyone is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, or birth. 

@ All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. 

@ No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his private family, 
home, or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and reputation. 

@ Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the bor- 
ders of each state. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries 
asylum from persecution. 

@ Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; to freedom of peaceful assembly. 

@ Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

@ Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work, and to protection against unemployment. 

@ Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of 
working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

@ Everyone has the right to education, which shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 

@ Everyone has the* right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care and necessary social services. 


GUESS WHAT’S HIDING IN HERE! 


* 


International News Photo 
Indian teepee? “Periscopes” for underground factories? Tank traps? No, guess 
again. They are mounds of sweet potatoes in North Carolina. The 1948 crop— 
eight million bushels in North Carolina—is being stored in earthen warehouses 
like these. Later, the potatoes will be uncovered and sent to market. 
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ASABE (Continued) 


the noblest and most important task 
that men have been able to conceive,” 
he said. 

One way that mission can be carried 
out, he declared, is through combating 
illiteracy. Dr. Torres Bodet explained 
how, as Mexico’s minister of education, 
he organized a program under which 
1,300,000 persons learned to read and 
write in 1944-1945 alone. 

“I hope to intensify in a broader area 
the work I started in my own country,” 


he declared. 


THE AMERICAS 


JOINED HANDS. At 12:27 p.m., 
Friday, December 3, the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere 
became a truly united family of 
American nations. 
At that hour there came into force the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, known 
officially as the “Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance,” which binds 
the countries of this hemisphere to 
mutual defense against any and all 
aggression. 

The historic pact became effective 
when Costa Rica, through her am- 
bassador in Washington, deposited her 
papers of ratification. Costa Rica was 
the fourteenth of the 21 American re- 
publics to present her ratification. Ac- 
cording to a provision in the treaty, it 
becomes binding when two-thirds of 
the countries which drafted it deposit 
their papers of ratification. The re- 
maining seven American republics are 
expected to approve the pact shortly. 

The ceremony took place in the great 
hall of the Pan-American Building in 
Washington. Ambassadors of all the 
American republics sat about a horse- 
shoe table, before the massed flags of 
the 21 American republics, and listened 
to brief speeches on the significance of 
the new treaty. 

Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall, in a mesSage to the gathering, 
hailed the treaty as “an expression not 
only of the solidarity of the American 
republics, but also of their firm desire 
to press forward under the United Na- 
tions Charter toward the achievement 
of peace and security throughout the 
world.” 

The Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance was drawn up by 
the 21 American republics at a 19-day 
conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in August and September, 1947. 

On an “all for one, one for all” basis, 
the treaty provides that an armed at- 
tack on any American republic any- 
where shall be considered an attack 
upon all, that individual nations shall 


have the right and duty to go im- 
mediately to the assistance of the nation 
attacked, and that all shall consult im- 
mediately as to joint measures to be 
taken. 

eee 


SWORDS INTO PLOW- 
SHARES. It’s a man-bites-dog 
kind of news when a professional 
soldier turns against the use of 
armies. 
But, that’s exactly what happened in the 
little Central American Republic of 
Costa Rica (area, 20,000 square miles; 
population, 770,000). 
Colonel Jose Figueres, temporary 
president of the republic, announced to 
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a surprised nation that he is immedi- 
ately disbanding his 500-man national 
army. He asserted that Costa Rica is not 
a military country and the army no 
longer is needed. 

In a colorful ceremony, attended by 
foreign diplomats, President Figueres 
delivered Bellavista Fortress, in the cen- 
ter of the capital, to a committee for 
the establishment of a museum. It was 
at this ceremony that he made the 
startling announcement about dissolv- 
ing the army. By this act, he declared, 
Costa Rica is returning to its demo- 
cratic tradition of having more school 
teachers than soldiers. 

What adds spice to this story is the 
fact that it was the national army that 
carried Colonel Figueres to victory in a 
five-week civil war in Costa Rica earlier 
this year. An uprising, led by Figueres 
and backed by the army, overthrew the 
government of President Teodoro 
Picado Michalski. The fighting ended on 
April 20 when Picado quit the presi- 
dency and went into exile. An 11-man 
junta (council), headed by Figueres, 
was formed on May 8 to govern the 
country. 






THE FAR EAST ; 


BILLIONS FOR CHINA? 
tionalist China, in its 
hour, is desperately begging 

U. S. to come to the rescue, 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chingy 
ambassador to the U.S., has ashe 
President Truman for $3,000,000, 
in aid to the Nationalist government 
plus the “loan” of a top U.S. genen! 
to direct China’s military planning anf +; 
supply services. Congress would hay ) 
4 







































to appropriate any funds for furthe 
aid to China. 

Surging events underlined the gra 
of the Nationalist plight: 

1. On the military front, Communi 
forces moved south, closer to Nanking! 
the Nationalist capital. In north Chin 
the Communists overran more of th 
narrowing Nationalist-held region, 

2. Wong Wen-Hao quit as Nation 
ist premier. He was succeeded by hk <a 
Sun Fo, whose father, Sun Yat-Sen, wy meake 
the founder of the Chinese Republic, lehsd pro 

8. Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wik TF te the 
of the Nationalist president, flew to th Tony lik 
U.S. to appeal for aid to China, He the oll 
reception by both the Administratia 
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and Congress was distinctly cool. code 
of happine 
IN THE 48 STATES people in 


SPIES, CONT'D. The unfinishe gy 
story of Russian spies in the U.§ / 
State Department came up fa T 
another airing last week. 
Latest developments centered on secrel 
documents uncovered by Whittakeg’ | 
Chambers, Time editor and_self-cong it houses | 
fessed former Communist. ures of the 
Chambers is being sued for slande Many Italic 
by Alger Hiss, former State Depart before Chr 
ment employee, whom Chambers af’ “anon < 
cused of being a member of the Com the fast enc 
munist “underground” in the United children ta 
States. Hiss denied these charges, andis} 8, called 
suing his accuser for making them. Italians go 
In an attempt to prove his charges The day 
Chambers recently revealed microfilm special gift 
of 1937-38 State Department sect 
documents which, he claimed, had bees 
given to him by Hiss and others fw 
transmission to a Russian colond§ . 
Chambers had hidden the microfilmsij ~ 
a hollowed-out pumpkin on his May§ ¥>'\ 
land farm. 
This revelation set off new hegring 
by the House Un-American Activitié 
Committee in Washington, and by 4 
Federal grand jury in New York. i 
jury has been investigating Commul 
activity for two years. Evidence wad 
sented to the jury has led to the mae 
ment and forthcoming trial of 12% 
ranking U.S. Communist leaders. 
Thus the final unfolding of the 
will come in further House comm 
hearings, the Communists’ trial, 
the Hiss-Chambers trial. 
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per—any of these evergreens will 
make a fine Christmas tree.” Tony 
looked proudly at his tree~ lined up for 
sale in the market place. 
Tony likes to talk with the people 


! | ALSAM, spruce, pine, cedar, juni- 


“88 who come to choose trees. He has vis- 


ited many countries of the world where 
people celebrate Christmas in a spirit 
of happiness and good will. To many 
people in many lands Christmas is a 
joyous religious celebration of the birth 


of Christ. 


The Manger Scene 


Tony remembers Christmas in Italy. 
Instead of a Christmas tree, most Ital- 
ian houses have manger scenes with fig- 
ures of the Holy family and animals. 
Many Italians fast for twenty-four hours 
before Christmas Eve. At the sound of 
acannon at sunset on Christmas Eve, 
the fast ends and the feast begins. The 
thildren take small gifts from a deep 
vase, called the Urn of Fate. Then most 
Italians go to midnight Mass. 

The day when young people receive 
special gifts in Italy is January 5. On 
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(Norway, Sweden) 
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the eve of this day, young people set 
out their shoes. An old woman, called 
La Befana (bay-FAH-na), dressed in 
rags and riding a broomstick, puts gifts 
in the shoes of those who have been 
good. 

Christmas customs in France and 
Spain are similar to those in Italy. 
Every home has a manger scene, called 
a creche (kresh). Father Christmas, 
Bonhomme Noel (Bon-OM_ no-EL) 
leaves gifts in young people’s shoes on 
Christmas Eve. Grownups exchange 
gifts on New Year’s Day. 

In Spain it is the. Three Wise Men 
who leave gifts. An old Spanish legend 
relates that each year the Three Wise 
Men pass through Spain on a pilgrim- 
age to Bethlehem. The young folk leave 
straw in their shoes for the Wise Men’s 
horses and later find the shoes filled 
with gifts. 


The Word “Christmas” 


In Italy Christmas is called Natale 
(na-TA-lay); in Spain it is Navidad 
(na-vee-THAD); in France, Noel (no- 
EL). Each of these words means “birth- 
day.” In Germany December 25 is 
Weihnachten (VI-nakten). Weihnacht 
means “holy night.” 

The word Christmas comes from an 
old English religious festival held for 
Christ’s birthday The special Mass held 
in the churches was called Christes 
Masse, meaning Christ’s Mass. Soon the 
festival day itself was called Christmas. 

Our custom of hanging stockings for 
Santa Claus.come. from the Dutch. In 
Holland, Belgium, and parts of Ger- 
many, December 6 is the Feast of Saint 
Nicholas. On the eve of this day young 
people put out stockings, shoes, or bas- 
kets; the next morning they find that 
Saint Nicholas has filled them with gifts. 

The Sint Niklass who revisits these 
countries each year was a bishop (in 
the fourth century), and a_ special 
friend and protector of children. It’s 
easy to see how our Santa Claus came 
from the Dutch Sint Niklass. 

Our Christmas tree custom comes 
from Germany. There Christmas trees 


Everywhere 


are lighted with burning candles; their 












branches are loaded with bonbons (can- 
dies), gingerbread- men, and other 
things to eat. When the tree is dis- 
played on Christmas Eve, the German 
Santa Claus, called Kriss Kringle, mean- 
ing Christmas Giver, has already piled 
the gifts under the tree. 

Even the birds in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark have Christmas trees. 
Small trees set out for them are 
trimmed with grain. Christmas in these 
countries is similar to Christmas in Ger- 
many, but gifts are given on Christmas 
Eve by an elf. In Denmark and Nor- 
way the “Christmas elf” is called Jule- 
Nissen (YU-le NIS-sen); in Sweden 
he is Jule-Tomte (TOM-te). The elf is 
an old man with a white beard and a 
red hood. He may be accompanied by 
an old woman with a basket of gifts. 
Special food is left in a corner for the 
Jule-Nissen or Jule-Tomte. 


Christmas in Russia 
Under the old Russian calendar, 
Christmas is observed in churches on 
January 7. On New Year's Eve the big 
celebration with dancing, singing, and 
(Continued on page 18) 
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1. INFLATION HITS CITIES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an F 
if it is a fact and an O if it is an opin- 
ion. Each counts 4. Total 48. 


—_1. State governments should share 
more of their revenue with city gov- 
ernments 

—_2. Property taxes are the largest 
source of income for the average 
city government 


__3. Since the war, the cost of city 
government has climbed more rap- 
idly than city income 

—_4. The average city had more em- 
ployees in 1947 than in 1946 

.__5. Every city government should 
receive a money payment in lieu of 
taxes on all Federal property with- 
in the city 


__6. Some cities tax sales, incomes, 
cigarettes, and admissions to public 
events 


—_7. The cost of constructing public 
buildings and of improving streets 
has risen in the last three years 


__8. The Federal Government shouid 
repeal the admissions tax, so that 
cities can have this source of in- 
come 

—_9. In the past two years, city gov- 
ernments borrowed more money 
than in any previous two-year pe- 
riod 

—10. Some cities are charging fees 
for refuse and garbage collection 
and raising rates of municipally- 
owned utilities 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


—11. All cities could balance their 
budgets if they had more efficient 
planning and administration 


—12. Many states limit the amount 
of money that cities can raise from 
property taxes 


il. AUSTRIA 


Write, in the blank space in front 
of each question, the number of the 
word or phrase which correctly an- 
swers the question. Each counts 4, 
Total 52. 


a. The capital of Austria is 


3. Vienna 
4. Prague 


1. Australia 
2. Budapest _ 


. During World War II, Austria 


1. a neutral nation 

2. a nation allied with Germany 

8. a region incorporated into Ger- 
many 

4. one of our fighting allies 


__c. The Austrian province claimed 
by one of Austria’s neighbors is 
1. Corinth 3. Carpathia 
2. Carinthia 4. Carolina 


__d. The decision that Russia could 
have “German assets” in Eastern Aus- 
tria is part of the 

1. Potsdam agreement 

2. Treaty of Versailles 

3. Teheran ag eement 

4. Yalta accord 


—e. The royal family which ruled 
Austria from 1276 to 1918 was named 
. Hohenzollern 

Habsburg 

Romanov 

Hanover 


Oo No 


—f. In the 18th century, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia divided among 
themselves the country of 


8. Romania 
4. Poland 


| 
I 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1. Switzerland | 
. 

—_g. The most powerful man in Eu- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


2. Greece 


rope for a number of years after 1815 
was Austria’s foreign minister, 

1. Metternich 8. Disraeli 

2. Bismarck 4. Garibaldi 
—h. In 1866 Austria was defeated 
in the Seven Weeks War by 
3. England 
4. Prussia 


1. France 
2. Italy 
—i. The main parts of the “Dual 

Monarchy” were Austria and 
3. Slovakia 
4. Montenegro 


1. Hungary 
2. Prussia 
The president of Austria today is 
. Leopold Figl 

Karl Renner 


. Johann Strauss 
Paul Goebbels 


——k. Austria’s industrial production 
today is 


1. approaching pre-war levels 

2. tied up bv strikes 

3. at a standstill because of the 
shortage of materials 

4. higher than pre-war production 


—1. Austria must import about 


1. one-fifth of her food 

2. two-fifths | 

3. three-fifths | 

4. four-fifths 
—m. The countries bordering on | 


Austria are Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Germany, and 

3. Russia 

4. Greece 


1. Yugoslavia 
2. Romania 








My score My total score 


My name_ 


CQ for issue of December 15, 1948 
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bond—A noun. A bond is something 
that binds, or fastens things together. As 
used in the article, a bond is a certificate 
containing a legally-binding promise by 
"a government or corporation to repay bor- 
rowed money at a fixed time. 





utilities—Plural of the noun _ utility, 
which means a useful thing. In the sense 
used in the article, utilities are businesses, 
either publicly-owned or privately-owned, 
which perform some service to the pub- 
lic, such as supplying transportation. 

metallurgical (mét ’| dr ji kal)—An ad- 
jective. A metallurgical industry sep- 
arates metals from their ores (minerals 
or rocks containing »metal) and refines 


- government, which holds office with the 





and prepares metal for industrial use. 
provisional government—A_ teinporary 
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understanding that a permanent govern- 
ment will soon replace it. 

municipal (miu nis i pal)—An adjective 
which refers to local government, 
especially the government of a munici : 
ity; that is, a city or other local district) 
which governs - itself. j 
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AUSTRIA 


! (Continued from page 5) 
_gggression and have no right to ask 
i} reparations from one another. The 
1f Western powers insist that Austria 
| should have its pre-war boundaries, 
if which include Carinthia. 

if 9. Russia and the Western powers 
\} read different meanings into a clause of 
l} the Potsdam agreement, made in 1945 
by the U. S., Britain, and Russia. At 
3 Potsdam the three powers agreed not 
|} to ask reparations from Austria. But 
if they gave Russia the right to “German 
lf foreign assets” in eastern Austria. 

') The Russians say this clause gives 
| them possession of any property ever 
if held by Germans in Austria, including 
\f property seized by the Nazis after the 
lf German occupation of Austria in 1938. 
The Western powers contend that “Ger- 
't man assets” should mean only German- 
, owned property prior to 1938. 

if This difference of opinion is im- 
portant. The Western powers say that, 
if Russia gets all she claims, she will 
practically strip Austria of resources. 
Although small, Austria is a fairly rich 
economic prize. She has a number of 
big industries and power plants, and 
the best oil field in Europe outside of 
Russia and the Balkans. 

The Austrian dispute has proved just 
as hard to solve as the dispute over 
Germany. After long bargaining, Russia 
offered to drop her claims to “German 
assets” in return for $150,000,000 plus 
control of most of Austria’s oil and ship- 
ping industry. The Western powers de- 
cided this was too high a price to pay 
for an Austrian peace treaty. As a re- 
ult, in May, the Allies stopped discuss- 
ing the Austrian treaty, but there is 
hope for resuming negotiations. 


Austria—Fallen World Power 


As we have seen, the problems of 
Austria and Germany are not alike. Per- 
haps the most important difference is 
that Germany is the only one of these 
two war-ruined nations that is likely to 
gow powerful again. Germany has 
more people than any nation in Europe 
except Russia. It has some of Europe’s 
greatest industries. It occupies a stra- 
legic position at the heart of Europe. 
Cermany, under warlike leaders, might 
threaten the world’s peace again. 

But nobody’s afraid of little Austria. 
Austria, which was a world power be- 
fore a German nation even existed, to- 
day lies helpless amid hostile neighbors. 
; In 811 Charlemagne created, in what 
Snow Austria, the “Mark im Ostland”— 
Fast-land Mark.” In feudal times, a 
Mark was a frontier province. A cen- 
tury later the Magyars, ancestors of the 
Modern Hungarians, overran the region. 
We The Holy Roman Emperor revived 
e ‘East Mark” and gave it to the 
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Babenberg family in 976. Austrians con- 
sider that event as the birth of Austria. 

For centuries Austria’s power grew 
slowly but steadily. The Habsburgs, who 
became rulers of the “East Mark” in 
1276, added to their domains by mar- 
rying princesses who controlled im- 
portant realms. 

In 1740, when the last male Habs- 
burg died, Austria was the most power- 
ful nation in central Europe, and one of 
the great powers of the world. The ruler 
who came to the throne in 1740 was a 
woman, Maria Theresa. She had to face 
the first challenge of a rising power 
destined to become the new leader of 
central Europe—Prussia. Frederick the 
Great of Prussia seized Silesia and part 
of Italy from Austria. 

Fiom then on, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia were the chief nations of central 
and eastern Europe. They divided Po- 
land among them in the late 18th cen- 
tury. They joined the alliance that, in 
1815, crushed Napoleon’s dreams of 
world conquest. After Napoleon’s down- 
fall, Austria’s foreign minister, Prince 
Metternich, became the most powerful 
man in Europe. 

But, in 1866, Prussia proved that 
Austria was definitely on the down- 
grade. Prussia easily defeated Austria 
in the Seven Weeks War—a war as brief 
as its name indicates. 

Austria was already having serious 
internal trouble. The Habsburgs had 
gobbled up peoples of a dozen different 
nationalities-Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, 
Slovenes, and others—but couldn’t di- 
gest them. Each group was shouting for 
more self-government. In 1867 Austria 
yielded to the Hungarians and took 
them into partnership in the “Dual 
Monarchy” of Austria-Hungary. 





In the first World War, the ram- 
shackle Habsburg Empire went to 
smash. Austria-Hungary had teamed up 
with Germany. Defeated by the Allies 
in 1918, Austria was stripped of seven 
eighths of her territory and people, most 
of her resources, and practically all of 
the minority groups ruled by the Habs- 
burgs. The Habsburgs were exiled and 
Austria became a republic. 

The tiny nation fought a losing battle 
for life through the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
then sank under the boots of Hitler's 
armies in 1938. 

Liberated from the Nazis, Austria 
came back to life in April, 1945. Dr. 
Karl Renner, a Socialist party leader, 
headed a provisional government* 
which proclaimed that Austria was once 
again a democratic republic. In No- 
vember, 1945, the Austrians elected a 
National Assembly (legislature). The 
Catholic party won 85 seats, the So- 
cialists 76, and the Communists, who 
polled only five per cent of the votes, 
four seats. Dr. Renner became presi- 
dent and Dr. Leopold Fig] of the Catho- 
lic party, chancellor (prime minister). 
They still hold thé same positions. 


Austria’s Comeback 


Almost unnoticed by the world, Aus- 
tria has been making an amazing eco- 
nomic comeback. Industrial production 
is approaching pre-war levels. In the 
past year, output of the metallurgical*, 
chemical, machinery, and _ electrical 
equipment : industries has risen more 
than 50 per cent. There have been no 
large-scale strikes. Prices and living 
costs have risen during the past year, 
but there is no runaway inflation. 

The U. S. has helped by providing 
$115,000,000 worth of food and relief 
supplies and by making “Marshall Plan” 
grants, totalling $70,000,000 so far. The 
U. S. also pays al] expenses of our 8,000- 
man army of occupation, at a cost to 
American taxpayers of $150,000,000 a 
year. 

Russia insists that Austria pay all ex- 
penses of Russian occupation troops, 
who number about 60,000. Occupation 
costs of Russia, France, and Britain take 
one tenth of Austria’s budget. 

Besides the burden of the occupa- 
tion, Austria faces other serious prob- 
lems. Food is scarce. (Austria must im- 
port nearly 60 per cent of her food.) 
Output of consumer goods, such as 
clothing and household supplies,-is only 
two thirds of pre-war. And over all 
hangs the threat that—surrounded on 
three sides by Communist-dominated 
countries, occupied by thousands of 
Russian soldiers—Austria may eventu- 
ally fall under Communist rule. 

This won't be a very merry Christmas 
in once-gay Vienna. 


* Means word is defined on page 14, 


































Chivalry... 


Shall We Give It Back to King Arthur? 


“ ERE comes Polly looking like a 
a small tornado!” Dave Allen, 
Rich Steelman, and Tom 

Hackett watched her charge up the 
school steps. “What’s the matter, Pol?” 

“Ned Collins and Jim Ratfield were 
sitting on the bus coming to school,” 
Polly exploded. “There I stood in front 
of them with all these books and they 
didn’t bat an eye to be chivalrous!” 

“This is almost 1949,” Dave grinned, 
“Chivalry is as unrealistic in our mod- 
ern world as Don Quixote was playing 
knight and charging windmills.” 

“You've got chivalry wrong,” Rich 
said. “We shouldn't be proud of the 
fact that chivalry was more in flower 
in King Arthur's time. Chivalry is an at- 
titude of courtesy toward others. We 
could use more of it.” 

Tom broke in. “You give me a great 
idea! The Student Council has been 
asking for more student-run programs 
in assemblies. Mr. Stewart says that’s 
fine with him. So here’s a cracker-jack 
topic to start us off! Chivalry—for 
Men or for Mice? What could be in 
truer King Arthur tradition than a 
round-table discussion on chivalry!” 

Two weeks later Tom and six other 
students of Peterborough High were 
seated around a table on the stage of 
the auditorium. Tom introduced the 
topic, then the participants: 

Tom: This is Dave Allen. He spark- 
plugged the idea for this program by 
asserting that chivalry is strictly for 
mice. 

Here’s Polly Goldman. Polly didn’t 
know until we signed her up for this 
program that, Dave, the fellow who's 
taking her to the Christmas Prom, be- 
lieves that girls should take care of 
themselves. Polly may discover that 
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she’s expected to meet Dave at the 
dance and find her own way home. 

Rich Steelman is captain of our foot- 
ball team. That makes him as much a 
hero in the 20th century as a knight 
ever was of old. He’s also a poet at 
heart and is here to defend chivalry. 

Agatha Richards presides over the 
Senior Class with a mighty expert hand. 
She believes in women’s rights—and in- 
cludes chivalry as one of them, al- 
though she admits that some of the cus- 
toms might be overhauled. 

Pete Berger. Everyone knows Pete, 
but as for his views on chivalry—Pete’s 
our unknown quantity. Ann Blackwell 
thinks we need something romantic in 
this factual world. Will you kick off, 
Dave? 

Dave: Chivalry, according to Web- 
ster, means the ideals of knighthood. 
Now what has knighthood to do with 
this day and age? Courtly notions of 
generosity and courtesy are based on a 
romantic society that considered women 
fragile flowers to be seen and not heard. 
Today we live in the machine age. . 

The girls in this auditorium can take 
care of themselves just as well as the 
fellows can. They're waging a big cam- 
paign for equal rights in intellectual, 
social, business, and other fields. I think 
they will, and should, win their battle 
for equal status. Then let’s cease to su- 
perimpose this old-fashioned romantic 
code of medieval chivalry on our 20th 
century world! 

Ricu: Some of our customs may not 
be up-to-date and may need changing. 
But I think you miss the point of chiv- 
alry when you talk about its being ro- 
mantic instead of realistic. There’s no 
realistic reason for us to be honorable, 
or to be courteous to each other. But 
these things make life more than mere 
eating and sleeping and earning a liv- 
ing. The more mechanical, realistic, and 
scientific our lives become, the more we 
should hold on to good manners. I don’t 
help a girl on with her coat because I 
think she can’t pu!] it on herself, and I 








“She's begging for his hand in marriage- 
not for a piece of candy.” 


don’t think the knights of King Arthw 
or gallants of any other age did it for 
that reason, either. I help her because 
it is a way of being thoughtful of ap- 
other person. 

Ann: That’s also true of other rules 
such as not grabbing the biggest or best 
for yourself, giving the other fellow first 
choice, opening the door for others. If 
we didn’t have such customs everyone 
would be out for himself. People talk 
about “controlling the atom bomb.” As 
a matter of fact, scientists tell us that 
the bomb is easy enough to control 
The problem is how we're to contr 
ourselves—our relations with other peo- 
ple. Chivalry is nothing but a code to 
guide us in being fair, sportsmanlike, 
and courteous to other people. 

Pete: Whoa! How broad do you 
think the subject of chivalry is? We 
generally think of it as only boy-gitl 
courtesies. 

ANN: Do you remember King Ar 
thur’s Oath of Knighthood from Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King? Id like to quote 
this oath. It shows what a broad topic 
chivalry is. 

I made them lay their hands in mine, 
and swear 

To reverence their King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscienc 
as their King. 

To ride abroad 
wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to tt, 

To honor his own word as if his gods... 

To love one maiden only, cleave to hes 

And worship her through years of 
deeds 

Until he won her. 

Acatua: We should follow that ea 
right down the line. But don’t asso 
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4 _ other? 


“He's just being considerate of her. Read- 
ing on street cars is hard on the eyes.” 


it solely with knighthood. Those are 
also the values of the Bible and of our 
whole western civilization. 

Dave: I agree that we need values, 
but I think we should discard the more 
archaic social customs that have become 
meaningless. Take the custom of a fel- 
low walking on the outside of the side- 
walk. Now that’s a defunct custom if 
there ever was one! It started when gar- 
bage was likely to be tossed down from 
upstairs balconies and the fellow was 
supposed to receive it (ugh!) instead 
of the young lady who walked safely 
near the wall; he also shielded her from 
mud splashed by passing horses. Since 
we no longer run the dangers of falling 
garbage and mud from horses, why go 
through this criss-crossing to keep on 
the street-side of the girl? It trips us 
both up and makes us a collision 
hazard to other people on the sidewalk. 

Pete: I go along with you on that, 
Dave. Trying to hold on to such rules 
is as futile as trying to keep women from 
voting or railroads from coming to a 
country. People are already ignoring 
this rule because it’s not realistic. It 
seems silly to girls, too; they’re the ones 
who often tell us not to bother. 

Dave: Our world is changing from a 
double standard—under which there are 
certain fields for men and others for 
women—to a single standard. Therefore 
chivalry should be reciprocal. Why, for 
instance, should a fellow carry both his 
books and a girl’s books while she walks 
along empty-handed! That was okay in 
the days when we used to think of girls 
as too frail to hold more than one book. 
Why doesn’t the person with fewer 
books, boy or girl, offer to help the 





Ge 


“He's afraid his hands might get cold. Or 
maybe he forgot to clean his fingernails.” 


Potty: That’s the ideal situation. It 
doesn’t work because too many of us 
forget or don’t bother to be thoughtful 
of others. The only reason a boy ever 
carries a girl’s books is because folks 
stare at him as if he were a heathen if 
he doesn’t load up. 

Pete: If we need a social rule to re- 
mind us to be courteous, why isn’t the 
rule on the fellows’ side some of the 
time? It’s time we make up for the last 
hundred years of servitude. 

Ricu: You'd look swell striding along 
whistling a tune while Agatha trudged 
at your side buried under her books 
and yours, too! You're stronger . . . 

Pete: You know what makes me 
stronger—carrying her books! 

ANN: Many of our customs aren't a 
bit out-dated. When a girl’s wearing 
heels or a long skirt, it’s helpful to be 
assisted in and out of a car. And what 
about calling for a girl and escorting 
her home? 

Dave: . . . Like the Secret Service 
guarding the President. I'd like to know 
about that one, too. I suggest occasion- 
ally meeting a girl in front of the movie, 
or wherever we're going. In the old days 
girls weren’t allowed to go anywhere 
by themselves. That’s not true today! 

Potty: Even if we're bolder than our 
predecessors, we stil] aren’t allowed to 
go out at night alone. Besides, if you 
ask me out you should like my com- 
pany well enough to want to go along 
with me. And protecting a girl is a 
friendly token of respect. 

Dave: That’s just the point. Today 
girls want equality; then why continue 
this exaggerated respect? You want to 
have your cake and eat it, too! 

Ann: The American point of view 


thdt we're not subservient to anyone 
means that we should respect everyone. 
Too often we in high school interpret 
this to mean that we don’t need to re- 
spect anyone. As a matter of fact, I 
think it’s fun to be courteous to other 
people. When I stand up to give an 
older woman my seat I feel friendly. 
I'm much happier than if I just sat 
tight and thought only of myself. Usu- 
ally it’s so easy to be chivalrous! 

PETE: But sometimes chivalry means 
a real sacrifice, like paying for girls’ 
meals and movies. Why should a fellow 
fee] like a heel in this society if he lets 
a girl use her own money to pay for a 
movie? If we get the same size allow- 
ance as a girl, we have to go out and 
take odd jobs to be able to afford to take 
her out. And too few girls appreciate 
our sacrifice. Sometimes I think our cus- 
toms teach girls to be selfish and fel- 
lows to be suckers! 

Acatua: Girls would like to work 
out a way to share expenses as well as 
fellows would. As it is now, we girls try 
to do our share by having parties at our 
homes. 

Ricu: I'd like to “go dutch” some- 
times, too. But there’s also a value in 
spending your hard-earned cash for 
someone else instead of only for your- 
self. I don’t think society is so lopsided. ~ 
We ask girls out .. . 

Dave: Any girl can ask me, dinner 
and show on her! 

Potty: Does the single standard go 
so far as allowing us to propose, too? 

Dave: Well—er—men are the natu- 
ral leaders in that field: Agatha is get- 
ting ready to challenge me. But I bet 
she likes a fellow who says, “What do 
you think of going to such and such a 
place tonight?” better than one who is 
always asking her for suggestions about 
what to do. I think it’s natural for girls 
to look up to fellows—that doesn’t mean 
flattering us—even if the girls are 
smarter or more clever. 

MopErAToR Tom: Before we have 
an explosion up here over that remark, 
I'd like to sign us off. Our discussion 
has made us think about what chivalry 
means. We agree that ideals, such as 
those of the Oath of Knighthood, are as 
important in making life worth living 
today as they were in King Arthur's 
time. As you can see, the question of 
how chivalry can be expressed in our 
20th century world is wide open. It’s a 
topic we'll be hotly discussing with our 
dates. And, we have yet to see whether 
modern man, Dave Allen, can get away 
with not escorting a modern gal, Polly 
Goldman, to and from a Christmas 
Prom! 





How one high school senior feels on 
this subjeet is illustrated by the clever 
drawings above by Glenn Cullen, Wak 
nut Hills H. &., Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
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Inflation Hits Cities 
(Continued from page 7) 


raised tax rates practically as high as 
the law allows. 

One partial solution is to raise as- 
sessed valuations. Cities are, in fact, on 
an assessment-raising spree. A study of 
$21 cities showed an average rise in 
assessed valuations of 15.7 per cent dur- 
ing 1947. But the assessment procedure 
is often tied up in legal (and political) 


© \ red tape that can delay action for years. 


Tax Exempt Property 


Another problem is exempt property. 
To aid churches, charitable organiza- 
tions, and schools in their worthwhile 
work, cities do not tax most of the land 
and buildings which such organizations 
own. Government-owned property, too, 
gets a “free ride” on the tax rolls. More 
than half of all property in Washington, 


* D. C., is tax exempt for this reason. 


One quarter (in value) of New York 
City property is tax free; one third of 
Milwaukee property. St. Louis claims 
a tax loss of $635,000 a year because 
the Federal Government owns the city’s 
largest commercial building, biggest in- 
dustrial plant, and other property. 

As a result cities are scrambling des- 
perately to find something new to tax. 

Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, collects a 
penny on every game of bowling. Own- 
ers of juke boxes pay Chicago $50 a 
year. Hood River, Oregon, charges jug- 
glers a $20 license fee, and Trenton. 
New Jersey, has a tax on organ grinders. 
Atlantic City has an hotel tax. 


“Nuisance Taxes” 


“Nuisance taxes” (so called because 
they are paid in small amounts, and 
many people consider that a nuisance) 
have multiplied. 

During the past four years more than 
200 cities have adopted taxes on admis- 
sion to entertainment events. About 60 
cities tax cigarettes; 275 tax gasoline; 


110 have an auto-license tax. There are 
all sorts of newfangled business taxes. 
The most profitable one is an old-timer 
among city taxes (other than the prop- 
erty tax)—the sales tax. New York City 
had the first city sales tax (begun 
1934). New York collects one per cent 
of the sales price of many articles. Sales 
taxes have spread like wildfire in sev- 
eral states recently. 

One of the newest city taxes is the 
income tax. It is collected in some form 


by at least 15 cities. It is one way of © 


reaching the pocketbooks of a city’s day- 
time citizens’—the thousands of com- 
muters who come in every day from 
the suburbs and go home at night. To- 
ledo, Ohio, adopted an income tax in 
1946 and promptly got “out of the red” 
after 15 vears of deficits. 

But there’s a big hitch to these new 
taxes. All the most profitable ones were 
discovered long ago by the Federal or 
state governments, or both. There are 
many Federal and state sales taxes, in- 
come taxes, gas taxes, liquor and to- 
bacco taxes, admission taxes. The “cow 
has already been milked.” Local govern- 
ments find they can’t squeeze out much 
more. 


“Shortchanging” the Cities 


“We're being shortchanged,” the 
cities tell the state and Federal govern- 
ments. The cities claim that their citi- 
zens and businesses pay 85 per cent of 
all taxes of all government units—local, 
state, and Federal, but city governments 
receive only 13 per cent of the revenue. 
Mayor Kaufmann of St. Louis claims 
that the people and businesses of his 
city pay $35,000,000 a year in state 
taxes and the city gets back from the 
state only $273,000—less than one cent 
on the dollar. 

A special committee of the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the national organi- 
zation of city mayors, recently made 
these specific suggestions: 

1. “We propose that the state gov- 


ernments share with their local govern- 
ments more of the funds now collected 
from local taxpayers.” 

2. “The Federal admissions tax 
should be abandoned at once, and this 
source of revenue made available to 
municipalities.” 

3. “Congress should authorize pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes on Federal prop- 
erty located within cities.” 

Looking still farther for the root of 
their troubles, the Conference of May- 
ors urges more home rule for cities. In 
other words, they ask for more author- 
ity for cities to manage their own affairs, 
free of state interference. Perhaps it is 
a healthy sign that cities are asking for 
more responsibility to work out their 
own financial problems. 


“It's YOUR Money” 


Can cities take more responsibility? 
Only if taxpayers—and future taxpayers 
—take an active interest in how their 
city runs its business. In some places 
the local government’s postwar financial 
troubles have roused slumbering civic 
spirit. Chambers of Commerce in many 
parts of the country are working for 
“pay as you go” financial programs for 
their local governments. Such cities as 
Philadelphia and Wichita, Kansas, are 
teaching civic planning in the schools. 
Young people in Wayne, Michigan, 
learned about home town problems by 
aiding in a door-to-door survey of opin- 
ion on the city’s problems. 

Many cities could profit by the ex- 
perience of Summit, New Jersey. With 
the cooperation of civic organizations, 
the Common Council held an old- 
fashioned “Town Meeting” in the local 
high school to talk about city finances. 
More than 750 citizens came, listened, 
and asked sharp questions. Now Sum- 
mit people know what they’re getting 
for their taxes. In the words of a pam- 
phlet on city finances which was sent 
to every Summit taxpayer: 

“It’s YOUR money.” 





Christmas Everywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


exchange of gifts takes place. The Rus- 
sian Santa Claus is Father Frost, who 
is dressed in a long white robe. His 
helper is the Snow Girl, also dressed in 
white. 

In Poland, Yugoslavia, and other 
Slavic countries, Christmas is not 
merely the anniversary of Christ’s birth; 
each Christmas the Christ child is re- 
«born. The family leaves an empty chair 
for Him at the feasting table. Instead of 
“Merry Christmas,” the holiday greet- 
ing is “Christ is born.” The answer is 
“Truly, He is born.” 

A huge log, called the yule log, is 


often thrown on the fire Christmas Eve 
and burned all night. It is sprinkled 
with grain and wine so that the next 
year’s harvest will be plentiful. 


Posada and Pinata 


In South America, Christmas comes 
in midsummer instead of midwinter. 
In Brazi!, Christmas is celebrated out 
of doors by dancing and singing, fire- 
works, picnics, and boating trips. In 
many houses there are manger scenes. 
The Christmas Eve supper is usually 
followed by Mass. 

Christmas in Mexico is a religious 
festival which lasts from December 16 
until Christmas Eve. Each of the nine 
nights a posada (po-SA-tha), meaning 
pilgrimage, is made. 


Families get together in groups of 
nine. Each night one family goes from 
door to door seeking shelter, as Mary 
and Joseph wandered from house to 
house seeking shelter. The family is 
turned away until it reaches the house 
with a special altar. 

Mexicans do not have Christmas 
trees or Santa Claus. Young people in 
Mexico play a special game when thev 
receive their gifts. On January 6 gifts 
and sweets are placed in a_ pinata 
(pee-NYA-ta), a decorated earthen jug. 
The jug is hung from the ceiling or from 
a tree in the patio. Each person is 
blindfolded and given a stick with 
which he tries to break the pinata. 
When it is shattered, all pull off their 
blindfolds and dash for the gifts. 
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Bill Wickey’s 
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My 





Turkey 


By Sarah M. Lockwood | 


started out. He knew it before he 

had gone a mile. For one thing, 
he hadn’t put on enough socks. His 
great feet, laced into boots, were al- 
ready cold. It was heavy going. Slow. 
He couldn’t make good time. The snow, 
which all day had been falling steadily 
in heavy soft flakes, had changed to icy 
fragments hard as steel. In the silence 
of the forest he could hear them hissing 
through the stiff pine needles. 

He stopped and eased his load 
against a tree. His shoulders, freed from 
the heavy pressure of the straps, shifted 
gratefully beneath his thick shirt as he 
looked back over the trail. It was not 
yet dark in the fringe of the forest. He 
could still see the light in the last clear- 
ing. It was shining fitfully through the 
blue haze of whirling snow. Instinct 
warned him to turn back. And yet he 
hesitated, for this was Christmas Eve. 

In the pack sack on his back were all 
the fixings for a bang-up Christmas: 
cranberries, frozen hard as marbles by 
this time; popcorn and candy; some 
toys for the kids and a bottle of per- 
fume for Nell; the shoes and mittens 
she had cautioned him to get; and the 
usual supply of flour and bacon and 
canned stuff. And on top of all that, 
like a monarch on his throne, was the 
turkey he had won at the raffle. 

Wickey grinned with pleasure as he 
thought of it. Turkey! Why, they had 
never dreamed of such a thing. Not, 
they! He could see them now, stiff with 
astonishment when he unpacked it. No, 
siree! He’d tote that turkey out, feathers 
and all. He turned his head towards the. | 


BR’: Bill Wickey should never have 























inky darkness of the forest. Chills sweep- 
ing through his body warned him that 
it was time to move on. His shoulders 
sagged as he felt again the full weight 
‘of his pack. But the smile lingered om 
his lips as he pushed ahead, holding his 
lantern close to his feet. 

The trail, black as pitch, was almost 
invisible, even to Wickey, who had 
blazed it himself with a hand ax. He 
walked carefully within the swinging 
circle of yellow light, his mind uncon- 
sciously noting each familiar landmark 
as he passed it. 

Down here beneath the lofty tops, 
shut in by the forest as in a house, the 
storm could not reach him, but he 
could hear it raging above, tearing and 
whistling through the branches. He 
knew that it was still snowing, from the 
bright flakes dancing in the lantern 
light. He could feel them against his 
cheek, but their force was spent when 
they touched him. He plodded forward, 
resting occasionally against a tree, his 
face lifted to the storm raging in the 
blackness above. It was a bad night. 
A very bad night. 


H: came out on the edge of the 
lake and stood there, straining his eyes 
through the whirling snow before him. 
He was amazed at the storm’s fury and 
violence. In all the years he had lived 
here, he had never seen one like 
it. It astonished him. But this astonished 
him stil] more—he could see no sign of 
ight from his cabin across the lake a 
good half mile or more. Even on the 
darkest nights, he could depend on the 
light. He depended on it now. 

He stood there blinking through moist 
eyelashes and pulling off the tiny icicles 
clinging to his eyebrows. He strained 
to see through the whirling wind that 
gathered the light snow from the sur- 
face of the lake and tossed it wildly into 
the tempest from the skies. 

Partly sheltered as he still was, the 
snow drove into his face and stuck there. 
The wind tore the breath from his 
throat. Nearby, a tree, ripped by the 
storm, split with a crack like a pistol 
shot. Wickey twisted his head in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” 
bewildered. 

He-knew where his cabin was, knew 
he was staring at it, knew that the trail 
across the lake lay straight as a string 
from him to it, but he could not see so 


he exclaimed, 


- much as the hand before his face. Cau- 


tiously he moved from the shelter of 
the shore and felt with his feet for the 
hard surface beneath the light snow. 
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Perhaps if he could feel the trail he 
could follow it. He found it. His own 
footsteps had been frozen into an out- 
line beneath the light blanket of snow. 

Then he noticed that his light had 
puffed out. With a sudden gesture he 
hurled the lantern into the face of the 
storm. The action startled him. What 
ailed him, anyhow? 

“Guess I must be tired out,” he 
muttered, as he started shuffling for- 
ward into the storm. 


His TEETH were chattering. He kept 
his eyes tight shut, bending all the en- 
ergy of his being into feeling the trail 
with his feet. It was difficult. Very dif- 
ficult. His feet were numb. It didn’t 
seem possible that he had been sweat- 
ing awhile back. The icy wind sucked 
in beneath his damp garments until he 
felt like a man of ice. He beat his arms 
across his big chest. 

He had gone perhaps a hundred 
yards when he stopped short, struck by 
the overwhelming conviction that he 
would never get across the lake alive. 
It was not panic that he felt, but a clear 
conviction. The odds were too great. 
His feet were freezing. At any moment 
he might miss the trail. And once astray 
in that storm, he would be lost. He 
wouldn’t live an hour in battle with the 
blizzard. He had been a fool to try it. 





The only thing to do was to leave his 
pack on the shore and fight his way 
back to the settlement. And that was 
no cinch. Eight miles through the woods 
without a light on a night like this. But 





he would be better off there than out 
here. He could crawl under a tree and 
light a fire. He could make a go of it 
somehow until morning. 


H. faced about and started for the 
shore, lurching ahead indifferent to the 
trail in his eagerness to get back. As he 
walked, he worked at the straps on the 
pack to loosen them. His hands were 
numb. He couldn’t feel the straps. He 
tore off his mittens, wrenching his pow- 
erful shoulders, straining at the cling- 
ing load. His blood flowed faster with 
the movement and he felt better. He 
thought of the turkey and grinned. That 
bird had got him into this. Well, he’d 
fix him for it tomorrow. Christmas! 

All at once it occurred to him that he 
had gone far enough. More than 
enough. He must have reached the 
shore. He put out-his naked hands to 
feel the brush. He moved his hands be- 
fore him, turning awkwardly, groping, 
straining forward, muttering, blinded 
and buffeted by the fury of the storm. 

Braced against the wind, he stopped. 
His hands fell like iron weights to his 
side. On his back the pack hung crook- 
edly, a buttress against the scudding 
snow that whirled around him. A pe 
culiar quiet came over him as he real- 
ized that he was lost, utterly and help- 
lessly lost on his own lake, every inch 
of which he knew as he knew his own 
right hand. Why, he’d surveyed it and 
put it on the map. Yet here he was lost 
and he was going to die. 

It was not the fear of death that 
quickened him. He was too tired to 
care for that. It was the thought of his 
home. Wickey was not an imaginative 
man. But clearly he saw the following 
morning: the blazing sun in an azure 
sky washed clean by the blizzard; the 
gleaming expanse of white; and _ his 
body buried in the snow. 


No! Never! He could never let this § 
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happen. Not to Nell! He must get 
through to her somehow. 


In a panic he began struggling with 
the pack and shook it free. Even now, 
as it fell noiselessly into the snow, he 
thought of the turkey. He hated to 
leave it. Well, a little freezing wouldn't 
hurt it. They could pick it up tomorrow. 
Freed from his load, the big man be- 
gan to run. 

How far he staggered, how long he 
fought the storm, Wickey never knew. 
Whether it was the instinct that keeps 
a man’s face toward home, whether it 
wes blind luck, he never cared. He 
could recall for certain of that terrible 
night, only this. After what seemed a 
very long time, he was on his knees 
crawling feebly like a wounded animal 
when his frozen hands struck something 
on the ice. He pawed it over, felt around 
it. It was a rock on the shore. 

Now there were very few rocks of 
this size on Wickey’s lake. His heart 
pounded. If it was the one just down 
the shore where he tied up in summer 
to fish for bass, there was a little pine 
tree clinging to it. With the last of his 
failing strength he dragged himself up- 
right, feeling the shape of the little 
point of rocks. It felt like—yes! Here 
was the smaller rock he wedged his boat 
upon. It must be! Where was that tree? 
Wildly he waved his arms in circles be- 
fore him. The soft pine branches 
brushed his hand. 

With a feeble shout Wickey clam- 
bered up the rock and grabbed the tree 
in his arms. He fell on his knees before 
it, crying, feeling its branches. No doubt 
about it. No doubt at all about it. He 
knew where he was now. All he had to 
do was follow the shore a hundred yards 
or so to come to his cabin. He couldn't 
miss it. No! Why, any moment now he 
would see the light in the window. He 
thought—yes! He could see it now, 
faintly glimmering through the whirl- 
ing black. He threw his arms around 
the little tree. 


Wicxzy staggered up the bank to 
the door of his home. Through the win- 
dow he could see Nell sitting in the 
warm glow. She was working on the 
trimmings for the Christmas tree, and 
as he watched she held up a silver star 
and looked at it, a pleased smile on her 
tired face. 

Wickey took a long breath, shook 
himself like a great dog, and opened 
the door. 

His wife looked up. 

“Why, Bill!” she exclaimed, startled 
by the apparition in white that stood 
grinning before her. “Why ever did you 
come out on a night like this? You look 
frozen to death.” 

Bill laughed through cracked lips. 
“Not quite,” he croaked, “though I'll 





say it was a tough trip. Guess I got 
nipped a little, but I’m not as bad off 
as I look.” 

She was busy with him now, untying 
his earlaps, brushing off the snow, get- 
ting him out of his coat. 

“Well, you do look terrible. I’ve never 
seen you look so frozen. You're just 
caked with ice. You’d better rub your 
feet with snow while I get you some 
supper. Whatever made you do such a 
crazy thing, coming out on a night like 
this!) Why you might have frozen to 
death.” 

Wickey bent down, wrenching at his 
boots. He didn’t speak for a moment. 

“It was the turkey,” he muttered 
finally. 

“Turkey? What turkey?” 

“I got a turkey. A big one. Won it 
at the raffle.” 

Her face lighted up just as he knew 
it would. Well, she wasn’t more than a 
girl, anyhow. 

“A turkey! Oh, Bill, isn’t that grand!” 
she exclaimed. “Why, the children have 
never had one. Won't they be surprised! 
I can hardly wait to tell them. Shall we 
wake them up now and show it to 
them?” 

“Tt isn’t here.” 

“Isn't here?” Her face fell in dismay. 
“Where is it, then?” 

“Oh, it’s out there on the lake,” said 
Bill, carelessly. “Pack got so heavy, I 
had to drop it off. But it won’t hurt. We 
can pick it up in the morning.” 

Her face lighted up again. She went 
into the kitchen, bustling over his sup- 
per, talking through the door about the 


turkey. 
a 


Tue next morning the sun was blaz- 
ing in a bright blue sky. Fine particles 
of frost sparkled in the still air. The 
trees outlined against the blue were 
motionless, and beneath them, clean 
and gleaming, stretched the white ex- 
panse of the lake. Away on the farther 
shore .was a lump, smooth, buried in 
the snow. Bill pointed it out joyfully 
to Nell and the children. 


The children were wild with excite- 
ment. They could hardly eat their 
breakfast in their eagerness to get 
started. Jabbering to each other about 
the turkey, they hustled into their coats 
and were out with their sled ready to 
start before Bill had finished his third 
stack of buckwheats. ' 

“What's your hurry?” he yelled after 
them. 

“It’s Christmas. It’s Christmas. Don’t 
you know it’s Christmas?” they called. 
“Come on, Dad. Come on. Let's go 
after the turkey.” 

“You'd better take the ax and get a 
tree at the same time,” advised his wife, 
“Oh, Bill,” she laid her hand for a min- 
ute on his rough coat, “isn’t this the 
grandest Christmas? Somehow, I feel 
very happy this morning.” 

He started down the hill with the 
kids, dragging the sled. There on the 
point up the shore stood the little tree, 
sharp out against the gleaming white 
behind it. It stood slim and straight, 
stretching eagerly upward to the sky. 
Bill headed for it. 


H: STOPPED at the sound of his 
wife’s voice and looked back. She stood 
in the doorway with the sun shining on 
her smooth brown hair. 

“Bill,” she called, “whatever you do, 
don’t cut down that little tree on the 
point.” 

“Why not?” he shouted, teasing. 
“What’s the matter with that tree? 
That’s just the one I’m headini’ for.” 

Nell hesitated. It was hard to put into 
words something she could only feel. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she called, em- 
barrassed, “I’ve always sort of liked 
that tree. It stands there so pretty. I like 
to see it when I work. I don’t know 
why, but somehow it always looks 
friendly.” 

The children’s round red faces were 
lifted in astonishment as Big Bill 
Wickey threw back his head and 
laughed. The sound of it went echoing 
across the lake, hurtling through the si- 
lent forest, ringing in triumph to the 
sky. 

“Looks sort of friendly, does it?” he 
boomed. “I'll say it does! I'll say it sure 
does look friendly!” And he went off 
chuckling down the hill. 



















OW that the last football has 
been passed, punted, and 
prayed over, I can put away 

my raccoon coat—1926 model—and dash 
indoors for a nice hot cup of basket- 
ball. 
For the past week or so, I’ve been 
running over the college line-ups (in 
my bare feet) and I think I can give 
you the five teams most likely to suc- 
ceed this year. They are: 

1. U. of Kentucky 

2. St. Louis U. 

3. Holy Cross College 

4. North Carolina State 

5. Oklahoma A. & M. 

If Kentucky doesn’t cop the national 
title again this season, I'll eat every 
cow west of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
And, brother, that’s a lot of bull. 

Wildcats have lost only one 

regular from their 1947-48 champion- 
ship five. And that team, in my opinion, 
was the greatest college club of all 
time. They could do everything—run, 
pass, shoot, and spel] serutan front- 





































The three big stars of the team— 
Ralph Beard, Alex Groza, and Wah- 
Wah Jones—are all back this year, plus 
a half-dozen other guys who play 
basketball as though they invented it. 

While Beard was voted the-player- 
of-the-year last season, Groza is my 
boy. Here’s a guy who stands 6 feet 
7 inches and weighs 220 pounds, yet 
plays the game like an ordinary 6- 
footer. He has grace, stamina, and 
speed to burn. 

You wouldn’t believe a man his size 
could lead a fast break. But he does it 






Ralph Beard, Kentucky 


Alex Groza, Kentucky 


time and again. Blessed with kangaroo 
spring, Big Alex is murderous under 
the hoop. He can rebound and tap in 
shots with the best. 

For my dough, Alex is a better ball- 
player than Ed Macauley, the 6-foot 
10-inch stringbean from St. Louis U. 
Skinny Ed was generally hailed as the 
country’s No. 1 center last season. But 
I don’t think he has the shots, the 
speed, or the all-around ability that 
Groza has. 

St. Louis U., by the way, will have 
another powerhouse this year. Macaul- 
ey and three other stars from the super 
1947-48 team are back. The Billikens 
won the invitational tournament at 
Madison Square Garden last year, but 
refused to play in the Olympic try-outs. 
That’s why they didn’t meet Kentucky. 

The experts are still arguing over 
who would have won. I'd have bet my 
last yo-yo on Kentucky. 

Back East the stand-outs are Holy 
Cross and City College of New York. 
Holy Cross rates No. 1. Deservedly, 
too. It took Kentucky to lick ‘em in 
the national fimals last season, and the 
champs had to go all out to do it. 

The Crusaders have a slick ball- 
handling team and two terrific stars in 
Bob Cousy and George Kaftan. Cousy 
is a sure-fire All-American. As a soph 
last year he was the nation’s highest 
scorer. 

City College is tremendously fast 
and slick, but a bit on the unsteady 
side. One day they’re hot; next day 
they’re cold. Long Island U. was the 
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original New York favorite. But City 
licked ’em by 10 points in a practice 
scrimmage. I have a hunch that City 
will get off to a good start, then fade. 

Down in the Southern Conference, 
North Carolina State is a solid choice 
to cop its third straight title. The Wolf- 
pack five, nearly all of whom hail from 
Indiana, won 29 and lost 3 last year, 
and scored more points than any team 
in the land except Kentucky. With 
“Dead-Eye” Dick Dickey back in ac- 
tion, State will definitely be a con- 
tender for the national title. 

I don’t think any of the Big Nine 
teams is going to rate with the nation’s 
leaders this year. The old Big Nine 
ain’t what it used to be. Michigan, 
champions last year, was just another 
good team—nothing special. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Big Nine hasn’t had a 
real great team since the Illinois 
“Whiz Kids” of 1941. 

Before leaving the collegiate field 
for the time being, I’d like to give you 
my choices for the All-American team 
—subject to change without notice: 

Forwards — Groza, Kentucky, and 
Cousy, Holy Cross; center — Macauley, 
St. Louis; guards— Beard, Kentucky, 
and O’Shea, Notre Dame. 

My second team would line up as 
follows: forwards—Lavelli, Yale, and 




























Ed Macauley, St. Louis 
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"Gddleman, Illinois; center —- Gardner, 
Utah; guards — Dickey, North Carolina 
State, and McGuire} Sf‘John’s (N. Y.). 
So far as high school basketball is 
concerned, I’m not making any predic- 
tions. Can’t be done. There are nearly 
15,000 schoolboy fives and few of them 
play any intersectional games. 

Tell you what I'll do, though. I'll 
give you the ten schoolboy teams which, 
on the basis of their season records, 
topped the nation for 1947-48. 

Nothing official about this, mind you. 
All I did was pick the ten Class A (or 
AA) state champs which compiled the 
best won-lost records. They were: 


High School Won Lost 
Brewers (Kentucky) .......... s2 60 
Tucson (Arizona) ......0..... 28 O 
Findlay (Ohio) jAeoekeeoes ae. 
Weber (Utah) ue teecete sn 
Pinckneyville (Illinois) ........ 33 1 
Beaumont (St. Louis, Mo.) .... 28 1 
Portales (New Mexico) ...... 27 1 
Westerly (Rhode Island) ..... 23 1 
Grand Island (Nebraska) ...... 22 1 
Orange (New Jersey) ....... ac | 
Princeton (West Virginia) .... 19 1 


Don’t any of you dare tell me that 
you've seen this table before. You have 
not, pal. This is positively the first time 
this information has seen print. Took 
me two months to collect it, too. 

Although Brewers (Ky.) High 
turned in the most impressive record 
last year, the diamond-studded “oscar” 
for outstanding achievement must go 
to Hillhouse High, New Haven, Conn., 
and Westerly (Rhode Island) High. 

The Hillhouse cagers have captured 
four straight state titles in a row, while 
Westerly has won 108 of its last 109 
regular season games. Included in their 
record are an 88-game winning streak, 
5 Class B titles in a row, and 2 straight 
state championships. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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I Bob Cousy, Holy Cross 





Marconi was 
a radio ‘freshman” 
once, too 


Not so many years ago, a fellow named Marconi began tinkering 
with wires and widgets and wound up inventing the “wireless.” Like 
everyone else who wraps himself up in a new science, Marconi had 
to start from scratch. We at Lafayette don’t claim that every fellow 
who tinkers around with a Lafayette kit will be another Marconi... 
(although many big wheels in radio and television today started out 
by building their own sets). But we do know this ... You'll get a 
terrific bang showing off the set you build —the set that sounds like 
an expensive factory-made radio. 


get in on the fun now 


The Lafayette lineup of easy-to-build radio 
kits can’t be beat. With a Lafayette kit you 
can’t help learning while you're having a 
whale.of a time. These kits are easy to own, 
too. And girls ... don’t let anyone tell you 
radio is strictly for the brawny sex. Many 
girls are radio “freshmen, 


” 


too. 





Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


easy to follow assembly instructions in each kit 





1. Beginners Crystal De- 
tector Kit. This ready-to- 
assemble kit is made espe- 
cially for beginners. You 
get the kit with all parts 
including extra-sensitive sil- 
icon crystal~ detector unit, 
and drilled masonite board. 
No soldering required — 
Fahnestock clips provided. 
Simple instructions 


cluded. 


ee ee $ 


On mail orders you will 
be charged a few cents 
extra for postage. 


in- 


32N24519 — shpg. 
2.75 


2. Lafayette Radio kit—three 3. Two-Tube “‘Pocket” Portable. 
tube AC-DC receiver. Espe- Comes complete with built-in 
cially designed for the new- antenna. Operates on ordinary 
comer to radio. Easy to operate flashlight cells. Slips into your 
and gives you excellent recep- coat pocket with just enough 
tion on both standard and extending to tune. Covers wide 
short wave bands. Uses one broadcast band. You can make 


76 tube as a detector, one 76 the case easily from a cigar 
tube as an audio amplifier, and box. Reception is unbelievably 
the third tube as a rectifier. fine. Buy it and be a walking 


Operates from any 110 volt AC- — music man. Supplied less tubes, 
DCsupply.Suppliedwithplug-in- —_ batteries, headset. 32N24516 — 


coils for broadcast band 180 to hpg. wt. 5 Ibs......... ¥ 
550 meters. Supplied less tubes re r eae: 
and headphones. No. 32N10442 On mail orders you will 
—shpg. wt. 2%, lbs.....$6.03 be charged a few cents 


extra for postage. 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


LARGEST RADIO SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 


THE WORLD'S 


NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 


$42 E. Fordham Rd., 


Bronx 


CHICAGO 
901 W. Jackson Bivd 
229 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St. 


BOSTON 
110 Federal St. 
NEWARK 
24.Central Ave. 


order by mail, or shop in per- 
son at any one of our outlets: 


@eeevevceeeeeeeeee ee ee eee 


eeeeereeeeeeerere2eeee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeevese 08 88 OG 


WIN ONE OF THESE 18 PRIZES! 


A new Radio-Electronics Division of the Scholastic National Arts 
Awards program is being sponsored by Lafayette-Concord, to 
stimulate student interest in this rapidly expanding field. Prizes 
will be awarded for construction of projects in the field of Radio- 
Electronics, such as: multi-tube receiver or transmitter, portable 
or home type, photo-electric or capacity-operated relays, audio 
amplifier, or test equipment. Ask your shop teacher for details! 
Group IV (For Vocational and Trade Schools) 
First Prize: $100 Second Prize: $50 Third Price: $25 
Group III] (For 11th and 12th Grades) : 
First Prize: $50 “ Second Prize: $25 Third Prize: $15 
Group II (For 9th and 10th Grades) 
First Prize: $50 Second Prize: $25 Third Prize: $15 
Nine other $5 prizes. All prizes in merchandise credits, 
A 25% bonus will be added on any prize-winning entry 
constructed with Lafayette-Concord equipment. 













-»-THE MOST POPULAR 
GIRL IN SCHOOL! 


) KENTON 
CONCERT! 


1 From Carnegie 
Hall to the Hol- 

lywood Bowl, 
the cheers 












Kenton's thrilling Progressive Jazz 
concert — now yours in this much-praised al- 
bum. Don't miss it! 


‘Monotony’ ° ‘Elegy for Alto’ 
‘Cuban Carnival © ‘impressionism’ 
‘Lonely Woman’ ° ‘This Is My Theme’ 
‘Lament’ ° ‘Fugue for Rhythm Section’ 









Capito! Album CD-79 $3.75 plus tax 


a 
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COLLEGE 
SONGS! 


Freshest frosh 
and greyest grad 

—all willenjoy the 
spirited tempo of col- Wa 
lege songs by Jan Garber. Hear this! 


"Yale "Boola’’ Song’ * ‘Anchors Aweigh’ 
‘Fight Alabama’ 
‘The Princeton Cannon Song’ 
‘Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech’ 
*On Brave Old Army Team’ ... 











































and many others 
Capito! Album CD-95 $3.75 plus tox 
till 
oN BOOGIE 
e a 
° Hear the new Fred- 
Ay Gi die Slack Boogie 
= Album — sweet 
N\\ =S boogie, slow 
\\ikie —_— boogie —and boogie- 
_ woogie! Hurry down and hear it; 
you'll dance back. 
‘Is | Gotta Practise, Ma?’ 
‘The Brown Danube’ 
‘Beverly Boogie’ * ‘Chopstick Boogie’ 
"Boogie Minor’ °* ‘Boogie in G’ 
Capito! Album CC-83 $3.00 plus tax 


record dealer. 






HOLLYWOOD 





HEN YOU WERE knee-high to 
V a praying mantis, you thought 

Christmas was invented espe- 
cially for you. Now that you can 
reach high enough to anchor the star 
on the top of the Christmas tree, the 
biggest holiday of the year has a 
bigger meaning. 

Ten years ago your interest was 
all focused on that one bulging stock- 
ing. Now, at least half of your 
Christmas-morning joy comes from 











the delighted look on Mum’s face 
when she unwraps the book-ends 
you labored over in shop class—or 
Bud’s admiring appraisal of the fine 
Swiss hunting knife he’s been want- 
ing for months. 

Christmas is a time when your 
annoyance at the careless way Susie 


oe 


We speak of cheese sandwiches and 
family feeling because something’s hap- 
pened in a few teen-age circles that 
looks suspiciously like a plot to over- 
throw Christmas—at least the old 
Christmas we love. 

Some high-school crowds have come 
to think of Christmas vacation as a 
marathon of parties. The idea seems 
to be to see how many dances and 
social events can be packed in between 
Christmas and New Year’s without the 
party-makers cracking A girl who can’t 
boast at least four dances and at least 
six parties is a social flop, and an 
evening at home with the family is a 
sign she’s slipping. 

We became really melancholy when 
we read a story about a teen-age boy 
and girl who were so busy partying 
right up until 12 o’clock Christmas Eve, 
that they didn’t have time to buy their 
parents’ presents. Thev had thought 
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handles your favorite King Cole plat- 
ters melts into an enlightened appre- 
ciation of the fact that no more 
loyal sister lives. Christmas is a time 
when the warmth and affection that 
often go unexpressed throughout the 
year, blossom forth to knit you, your 
parents, and your brothers and sisters 
together into a solid front. Christmas 
is a family time. 

You'll realize this more and more 
as the years go by. When you go 
away to college or when your first 
job takes you from your home town, 
nothing about the Yuletide season 
will be as important as getting home 
for Christmas. You'll cheerfully eat 
cheese sandwiches for a month in 
order to be sure of having trainfare 
to Sioux City. 


they’d get them Christmas Eve, but 
sleigh ride with the gang lasted until 
after the stores were closed. The next 
morning the boy and girl tore through 
their own presents, and then were of 
to a Christmas breakfast at someone 
else’s house —leaving Mom and Dad 
sitting alone by the Christmas tree. 

Of course, these two were examples 
of extreme thoughtlessness. Probably 
most of our readers would be as shocked 
as we were at such self-centered be 
havior. But, how about it? Have you 
given any real thought to making your 
family’s Christmas as gay as your own 
—we mean beyond choosing their gifts 
and voicing an appreciative thank-you 
for their gifts to you? 

The feeling you have for your family 
at Christmas is a precious thing. 
you ought to do something about 
Why not take advantage of everyone 
glowing mond to create some fal 
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ships throughout the year smoother and 
more inspired? 

Understanding takes time. During 
the Christmas holidays while you're 
home and can lend Mom a hand around 
the house, everyone has more time to 
talk and relax together. You have time 
to bring your parents up to date on 
school activities and friends, your am- 
bitions for the future, etc. You shouldn’t 
be too rushed to look over Bud’s stamp 
collection with him or to show an in- 
terest in Susie’s attempts to re-style 
her wardrobe. And why not promote 
some activities in which the whole 
family relaxes together? 

Instead of rushing off with your 
chums every evening, why not make 
home the headquarters for some of your 
fun? Invite Cap and Joe over to meet 
the family. Stage a good old-fashioned 
sing, or drag out some of those card 
games at which all ages can play. - 

On another evening, propose that 
the whole family go to a movie or a 
concert together. You'll be surprised 
how much interest you have in com- 
mon when you're all swapping com- 
ments on the same movie. 

Reading stories together on a wintery 
evening is easy on the budget and 
wonderful for creating team spirit. Take 
turns reading aloud. See that everyone 
gets a chance to read a favorite story. 

Here’s another twist for a family 
party to which both your friends and 
your parents’ friends might be invited. 
Give each member of your family a 
party assignment different from the one 
he usually gets. For instance, schedule. 
Dad to plan and prepare refreshments 
(no coaching from Mum!). Put Brother 
Bud in charge of decorations. Let Susie 
budget the cost of food. Have Mum 
nlan the entertainment. Put yourself on 
the invitation committee. Hint for you: 
you might give your guests a preview 
of what’s in store for them by sending 
written invitations something like this: 


You are cordially invited to: 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Starring the Gleasons 


Produced and 

directed by ....Sam and Susie Gleason 
Script by ....Mrs. Peter Gleason 
Setting by Bud Gleason 
Refreshments by. . Dr. Peter Gleason 
Music by The Gleason Sisters 


Main feature begins at 8:30 p.m. Satur- 
day, December 30. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS —to You and 


Your Family. 
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BAKED BY NABISCO © NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





That's Nabisco Shredded 
+ 


Golden-good and full of 
hearty flavor — a breakfast 
with real “get up and go”! 
Wheat — the original Niag- 
Gra Falls Product. 
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Speaking of Books 


¥Y JINGLEBELLS and mistletoe! Ten 
E more shopping days till Christmas. 
Last week we listed two pages of 
books for Christmas gifts. Here are some 
more that you will like—and some that 
friends and parents will like, too. Clip 
last week’s column and this one to 
guide you when you visit your local book- 
store. 


CHRISTMAS IS SHAPED LIKE STARS, by 
Frances Frost. Illustrated. Crowell. 
New York, 1948. $3.50. 


This poem catches the spirit of the 
“white-farm” Christmas when cousins 
and uncles and aunts tumbled from 
sleds, when all hands trooped off to 
cut the pine tree. Particularly good for 


Christmas. 


TEEN-AGE MANUAL, A Guide to Pop- 
ularity and Success, by Edith Heal. 
Illustrated. Simon & Schuster. New 
York, 1948. $1.95. 


There isn’t a high school girl who 
won't find good tips on “how to be the 
smart young thing she wants to be” 
in this useful, clever and lively little 
book. It will help a girl to know her 
type—in personality, hair-do, fashions, 
on dates, at school—and will tell her 
how to improve her performance. 


KING OF THE WIND, The Story ‘of the 
Godolphin Arabian, by Marguerite 
Henry. Illustrated. Rand McNally. 
New York, 1948. $2.75. 


Readers who like horses and horse 
stories will be pleased with this tale 
of the famous thoroughbred who was 
an ancestor of Man ’o War. For sopho- 
mores and freshmen. 


THE STARS IN OUR HEAVEN, by Peter 
Lum. Illustrated. Pantheon. New 
York, 1948. $3.75. 


Here’s a handsome gift for any- 
one interested in identifying the stars 
we see overhead and learning the 
myths and legends about them. For 


parents who remember this kind of al} ages. Illustrated with ful al 





drawings and diagrams in white @ 





black pages. 


PATSY JEFFERSON OF MONTICELLO, 
by Marguerite Vance. Illustrated, 
Dutton. New York, 1948. $2.50. 


A charming story of Tom Jefferson's 
daughter from the age of 12 until she 
is married and her father becomes 
President of the United States. For 
sophomore and freshmen girls. — 


THE WEST AT BAY, by Barbara Ward, 
Norton. New York, 1948. $3.50. 


A young foreign affairs editor of a 
London newspaper has written one of 
the outstanding discussions of the 
crisis in Europe today. Your parents 
will want to read her book, and we 
hope some of our senior readers will 
tackle it, too. In the first half Miss 
Ward gives her answer to the Marxist 
doetrine; the solution she urges for the 
European crisis is the economic and 
political union of Western Europe. 


FELIX SALTEN’S FAVORITE ANIMAL 


STORIES, edited by Ana Wyler: 
Salfén. Illustrated. Messner. New 
York, 1948. $3. 


Fourteen animal stories for all ages. 
Favorites of the author of Bambi. 












Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your oun 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 


will win a prize. 













THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


projects, too. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum A wards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable | 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 


ALuminuM Company oF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
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CELLO, ; , 
aug Metrp Obvistmas 
50. 
‘erson's 
a and happy Dew Vear 
ecomes 
s. For De tops, don't males: ** Wediatilis. NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 
“Save Your Money. Following our usual custom, we will suspend publication during the holiday 
Ward. YiEVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MAR- season. See you again January 5, 1949. 
50. RIED (RKO. Produced cnd directed 
Of a by Don Hartman.) 
one of 3 ; 
of the A bright young salesgirl (Betsy 
parents Drake), believes that a girl should be 
nd we | able to select the man she wants and NOOO 
rs will lead him to the altar—rather than wait- eure. pins a) » 
f Miss | ing for him to propose. When a success- 


Marxist ful young baby doctor (Cary Grant), 
for the | drops into the Infant’s Wear Dept., she 
ic and | puts her theory into practice. The joke 


it’s a sign 
your breakfast was 






pe. -which isn’t too original—is dragged 
out to great length, but Betsy Drake, an . 
NIMAL extremely winsome newcomer to the y on the weak side, 
Wyler- screen, will keep you chuckling. 
New 


VMTHE PALEFACE (Paramount. Pro- 
1 ages. duced by Robert Welch. Directed 
. by Norman McLeod.) 


ae Bob Hope has one of the funniest 
roles he’s had in a long time in this 
Technicolor travesty of cowboy-Indian 
thrillers. Bob is cast as “Painless” Peter 
Potter, a traveling dentist who falls in 
with the famous “Calamity Jane” (Jane 
Russell). Take it from there. 


VHIGH FURY (Peak. Produced by 
Ivor McLaren. Directed by Harold 
French.) 


This unpretentious little drama is set 
in a Swiss mountain village to which 
French children were evacuated during 
the war. After the war, one orphaned 
boy (Michael McKeag) doesn’t want 






A body needs fuel! 


You can’t expect to be brimming 








to return to France. A woman who has over with pep if you don’t eat  ( aMMMMM {iswmnnmsnnsssessnnssiiesiaiiins 
come to love him (Madeleine Carroll) properly, any more than you can 
wishes to adopt him. But her shiftless, expect a car to run without gas. 
selfish husband (Michael Rennie) dis- A body needs fuel. 
likes the boy. Some breath-taking, So eat a hearty breakfast. 
mountain-climbing scenes highlight the Plenty of Nucoa on your toast 
efforts of these three to work out their and eggs adds up to a lot of en- 
problems. ergy. No other churned spread is 
a better year-round source of food 
Movie Check List energy, or of protective Vitamin 


A. What’s more, Nucoa is so 


Drama: ““~ So D to My Heart. . : : 
ma o Dear to My Hea good it “melts in your mouth,” 


¥¥¥ Joan of Arc. ““” The Snake Pit. 
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Comedy: ~~“ The Tatlock Millions. 
* That Wonderful Urge. ~~ June Bride. 
St You Gotta Stay Happy. (/A Vj SOUS 


Documentary: “~~ Louisiana Story. 
| The Secret Land. 
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SAY IT WITH MUSIC! We personally 
think there’s no better way of saying 
“Merry Christmas” than with a collec- 
tion of chords from her favorite sym- 
phony or with a few hot notes from his 
favorite trumpet. Why? 

1. Because music says a lot of in- 
tangible things that are difficult to say 
in any other way. That vast, inspired 
feeling you have when walking The 
Girl home on a crisp, wintry night, 
for instance. Maybe you can’t nui it 
into words. But maybe a Brahms 
concerto expresses that feeling inside 
you perfectly. Put the concerto under 
her Christmas tree—and you’ve said it! 

2.-Because music is a terrifically 
associative thing. Don’t you associate 
certain melodies with particular people 
or incidents in your life? Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes may always remind you of 
your first prom and the boy who took 
you. Or maybe you can't hear 
Beethoven’s Ninth without thinking of 
Nance who made you listen to it every 


time you had a date at her house. 
Music affects other people that way, 
too. If you're the girl who introduces 
Ted to Dizzie Gillespie, chances are 
Ted will unconsciously think of you 
whenever he hears good bop. And 
what’s wrong with that? 

3. Because the price is right. Range 
goes from half a buck for some singles 
to $25 (for an enormous two-album 
job like Handel’s Messiah—a family 
project, naturally). And there’s good 
music to be found all the way up and 
down the scale. Drop into your local 
record store and have a look. Here are 
some of the current releases you'll find: 


VOCALS—SHAY TO SINATRA 


HH Christmas Songs (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra. An album of four carols 
and four gay Christmas songs. Sinatra 
sings them with sincerity. It occurred 
to us, however, that “Jingle Bells” was 
never meant to be crooned. 


##+# Spirituals (RCA Victor). Mar- 
ian Anderson. This great singer has a 
matchless ability for extracting mean- 
ing from much-sung songs. Album in- 
cludes: “Ride on, King Jesus,” “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I See,” “Hear 
De Lam’s A-Cryin,’” “Sinner, Please,” 
“Honor, Honor,” “My Lord, What a 
Morning,” “Soon-A Will Be Done,” 































From Saturday Review of Literature 
“Listen to the beat in this one .,, 
it’s cracked in three places.” 
“On Ma Journey,” “De Gospel Train,” 
and “Were You There?” 


#+#+# John McCormack Sings Again 
(RCA Victor). If Mom and Dad re. 
member when—John McCormack was 
the greatest tenor in the land—you 
could probably thrill them with this 
album of some of the most popular 
McCormack recordings. Treat yourself 
to this silken, flexible voice, too. These 
12 sides include selections from Mozart 
and Handel, several operatic arias, and 
some semi-classic concert numbers. Re- 
production is a little uneven. 


#t#+ The Mountaineer and the Jab- 
berwock and Morning Glory Road 
(Mercury). John Laurenz. Take one 
part Lewis Carroll, one part American 
ballad style, a clever lyric writer, and 
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end up with the nonsensical musical 
legend that Laurenz sings on the A- 
side. Your borogroves will be all mim- 
sey when you turn off the vic. B-side 
is a conventional romantic ballad. 


## Coming ‘Round the Mountain 
TeSiumbia). Dorothy Shay Album. The 
Park Avenue Hillbilly’s material is 
running a little thin, but to the un- 
initiated her innocent recitals of the 
hazards of life and love will be mildly 
hilarious. And longtime Shay fans will 
be refreshed by the detached,_ disen- 
chanted tone in which she satirizes the 
themes dear to other ballad-makers. 
Even if you have already chosen Joan 
of Arc 4 la Bergman as your Girl of 
the Month, you'll have to admit the 
heroine of a Shay song called “Joan of 


Arkansas” had something, too. 
CLASSICAL 
#++ Fauré’s Pavane (Columbia). 


Sir Malcolm Sargent directs Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Chorus. An ex- 
tremely lyric and sensitive composition 
gets an extremely sensitive treatment 
under Sargent’s baton. So far as we 
know, this is the first time this gem has 
been recorded. A single record. 


#+Encores (RCA _ Victor). First 
Piano Quartet. Eleven varied and best- 


loved classical selections are linked 
together by a precise, polished treat- 
ment of the excellent First Piano 


Quartet. Selections range from Brahms’ 
Lullaby to Virgil Thomson’s Ragtime 
Bass and are the sort that have made 
the Quartet’s weekly radio program so 
popular. Should be a nice hors d’oeuvre 
for a friend who's just developing an 
appetite for classical music. 


CHILDREN’S ALBUMS 


Along with James Thurber’s Many 
Moons, the Columbia album we men- 
tioned last week, we'd like to recom- 
mend three other albums for the kids 
on your Christmas list. Our choice 
from the current deluge would be: 
Rhumpy the Rhino (Columbia), Hap- 
py the Humbug (RCA Victor), and 
Sylvester the Seal (RCA Victor). These 
are all unbreakable discs with a bounce 
in the story and musical accompani- 


ment. We'd rate them all #++#. 


FAMILY ALBUM 


##+ “I Can Hear It Now” (Colum- 
bia). Edward Murrow, narrator, and 
the voices of Will Rogers, Huey Long, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Edward VIII, Hit- 
let, Mussolini, LaGuardia, Churchill, 
aid many others. This is a dramatic 
montage of some of the speeches that 
shaped our history between 1932 and 
the San Francisco Conference. The 
album should serve as a powerful re- 


pMinder that we have lived through 
ued are still living in critical times. 





1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 





2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 





4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear © Sports Shirts 








Sell your 
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GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40 commission. 
Memory Book w 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., 


America’s Most neg 
tiful and Complete Line of Modern 


Free 
ith each order. Write 


Scranton 5, Pa. 





Free Catalogue of odeat” 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
No. ' 


Ste nesting Oliver 38 25 each. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & a DGE CO. 
2 ork 7, N.Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Tax 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 
Sell your School Classmates the best line 
= — DUATION NAME CARDS in the 

west prices ever offered. We 
pay _ highest 


Monthly Bulle: 
cards FREE! Age mcies going 
like wildfire. a P 
ox 235-N, Pittsburah 30. 


t Sena CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasona! 


commissions. 





FREE 





rom 3c up. 
Metal Arts Ce, Rochester, M. ¥. 
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“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY’ 
THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
amase your friends with chemical magic, describes 
many fe tells of fun, 
thrille, adventure and big vfuture pewsanwre 
for bays who know chemistry. Send today! 
poy PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 
































A Tight Fit Is Really Corn-y 








Tenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 











You Can’‘t Hike in a 3-Inch Spike 





Corns, callouses, and crooked toes come from tight shoes 
and stockings. Have shoes fitted carefully to give feet room 





to grow; and, gals, 


make sure to wear moderate heels. 








will find scores of new Varieties here 
your collection! Big and little stamps, 
Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 

Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
- gg 2 stamp one you will delight in owning. 
fun you will have! All for only 10c to 
Teeiecente Write and receive special 
Island stamp. extra. 


You 
for 
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my, Box 494, Calais, Maine. 





HYDERBAD SET, print-——=™ 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE ond MULL 


METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send !0< for mailing to 








FREE * Series oomeee of of Stanee.. 18 ° ie Coun- 


Perforation 
crete of ae a, rf 
rare triangle. 


Stam 
ge Da ng 3e _ Bt. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 
Ave., Dept. S., Baltimore {7, Md. 








j $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10! 


What # treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
foreign missions, Vd sources. Includes 
Africa, South Free French, 

ete. te sirmatis, commemoratives and 
worth up to 50c. ames c- sent for 10c to 
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JAMESTOWN STAMP Co., pads on Jamestown, New York 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 





FOR ONLY A D 





: lists 
@VSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75. CAMDEN. NEW YORK 





FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps — 

Yours FREE if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 

Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., N. Y. 


20 





Different Stamps O*” 


to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 
stamps worth up to 15c each! c 








107 Transit pee BOSTON, MASS. 





ae & co., 

Irish Commemora- 
FREE tive Collection, In- oe, 
cluding Rebeliion issue With » fi 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 








MATCHLESS — BARGAIN 
10 Diff. Hitler heads War issues and the wonderful superb 
China Victory Set. This alone catalogs $2.30 in Scotts. 
All this for only $.20 to applicants for our general 
foreign aprovais. 
REBEL STAMP SHOP 
Dept. Q Box 212 Philadelphia, Mississippi 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J. MASS 


FREE—Iliustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice se of stam from Gibraltar, the mightiest 

fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 

— ——— — French Colonials — Eariy British Colo- 
Indies — South American and 


War stamps 
plus pf. copy pn Monthly M: 
5c for postage. STAMP CO) 
Toronto 5, Canada. 








Cuban Issues 


N 1945 Cuba celebrated the 50th an- 

niversary of the death of José Marti 
(1853-1895). He was a poet-patriot 
who died fighting for Cuba’s independ- 
ence from Spain. 

To help Cubans recall that anniver- 
sary, Cuba recently issued a two-stamp 
set commemorating Marti’s work. One 
stamp, a two centavo red, depicts 
Marti’s death. It is inscribed with one 
of Marti’s sayings: “Los grandos dere- 
chos no se compran con lagrimas sino 
con sangre.” (“The greatest rights are 
not bought with tears but with blood.”) 





Knickerbocker Stamp Co., New York 


The two Marti stamps. 


The other stamp, a five centavo blue, 
pictures Marti’s landing at Playitas in 
a rowboat. Playitas is the name of the 
beach in Cuba, where Marti and his 
generals landed before joining the reb- 
els in Santiago. 

Cuba also is honoring another hero 
of the struggle for independence. This 
week an 8-stamp series will be issued 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Major General José An- 
tonio Grajales Maceo (1845-1896). 
Like the Marti set, the Maceo series ap- 
pears three years after the anniversary 
date. 

Gen, Maceo, a Negro known as the 
Bronze Titan because of his vigor and 
strength, is considered by many the 
greatest military leader of Cuba. 

He always believed he would die in 
action. “We Maceos have to die for our 
country,” he once wrote. He was one 
of the generals who disembarked with 
Marti in April, 1895. In December, at 
San Pedro, Cuba, Gen. Maceo was 
killed during a fight with a Spanish 
patrol. 

The Maceo series will depict his mon- 
ument in Havana, his tomb, and scenes 
of his invasion, combat, and death. The 
stamps will be in green, 





red, blue, | 
brown, black, and gray. They will range 5 
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Not a Question of Politics 





An onlooker at a New York City pa- 
was angry at being shoved by a 
iceman. “Don’t push me,” he said, 
fm an anti-Communist.” 
The cop eyed him icily. “I don’t 
e what kind of a Communist you are 
ve on!” 
' Quote 


Self-Defense 
Alocal small fry had been vaccinated, 
after the operation the doctor pre- 
red to bandage the sore arm, but the 
y objected. 
“Put it on the other arm, Doctor.” 
“Why, no,” said the physician, “I 





t to put the bandage on your sore 
so the boys at school won't hit it.” 
‘Put it on the other arm, Doc,” re- 
ted the boy. “You don’t know the 
lows at our school.” 
Magazine Digest 
Old Refrain 
I done with dames; they cheat and 
lie 


hey’ prey on us males to the day we 





die, 

y tease and torment us, and drive 
uwtosin... 

ty! Look at that blonde that just came 
inl 


Canadian High News 


Alert Ad-Man 












AN. Y. radio station is putting on a 
bweek program, How to Speak Better 
lish, which will actually teach a 
m-professional to speak perfect Eng- 
t, ala Pygmalion. An ad was run in 
personal notices column of three 
York newspapers. The ads called 
“One girl who speaks New Yorkese, 
t bad diction, and careless enuncia- 
vil. 
One of the responses was surprising. 
was a letter from the advertising 
imager of a fourth N. Y. paper. The 
"t suggested that the station run its 
bi his publication because: “I think 
paper has more readers of the kind 
tte looking for.” 


Quote 





Cure for Atomic Jitters 
little Dorothy was having dinner 
her aunt and uncle. Halfway 
gh the meal, she noticed that they 
tbed in matters other than 
t, Hoping for a little attention, the 
very sociably: “Would any- 

to be smiled at?” 
7 


a. 





Magazine Digest 


























WE HAVE — and a lot more items made from this fasci- 
nating material. They were made by junior and senior 
high school students from all sections of the country for 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS. 


And they were good! Good enough to win acclaim 
from our Scholastic jury — a jury that isn’t easy to please. 


IF YOU are handy with your hands... 
talented with tools .. . 
or drawn to the drawing board 
Be sure to enter the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


There are scores of cash and merchandise prizes and you may 
enter any or all of these classifications: 


Furniture Making Wrought Copper and Brass 


Wood Carving Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 
Wood Turning Plastics 
Wood Patternmaking 


Machine Shop 


Radio-Electronics 
Mechanical Drawing 


You're not the only ones interested in these projects. These organi~ 
zations are interested too. They are giving valuable awards. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. HIGGINS INK CO., INC. LAFAYETTE RADIO 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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War and Peace 


January 5 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The United Nations in Action, supplement 

to issue of October 20, 1947, Scholastic Magazines. I’m a 
Frightened Man, by Harold C. Urey, 10c, Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Operation Atomic Vision, by Hubert Evans and Ryland 
(rary, National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: World Government issue, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 20, 1948; United Nations World (Every issue). 

BOOKS: Survival or Suicide, by Harry H. Moore, $2.00 
(Harper, 1948) ; Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr., $2.00 
(Little, Brown, 1947); No Place to Hide, by David Bradley, 
$2.00 (Little, Brown, 1948); How the United Nations 
Works, by Thomas Galt, $2.00 (Crowell, 1947); It’s Up to 
Us, by Harris Wofford, $2.00 (Harcourt, 1947); Hiroshima, 
by John Hersey (Knopf, 1946); World Government, 22nd 
Annual Debate Handbook of NUEA, ed. by Bower Aly, 2 
vols. (Artcraft Press, Columbia, Mo., 1948). 


Tropical Africa 
January 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Woolbert 
(Headline Series, ’43), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, 25c. Maps. Suitable for students. For teacher 
references, following issues of Foreign Policy Assn. Reports: 
Nationalism in British West Africa, Vernon McKay, °48; 
British Rule in West Africa, Vernon McKay, °48; Colonial 
S Progress in Central Africa—Belgian Congo and French Equa- 

; lorial Africa, Grant S. McClellan, ’44. Each 25c. 
hed@& BOOKS: Prophet in the Wilderness: the Life of Albert 
milk ome Sehweitzer, Herman Hagedorn (Macmillan, ’47), last part. 

Sanley’s Africa, Raefaello Busoni (Viking, ’44). 

wo FILMS: The Prowlers (life in an African village), Teach- 
2 pl ing Film Custodians, 11 min. sd. Liberia—Africa’s Only Re- 
AN ublic, United World Films, 15 min. sd. People of the Con- 
0: The Mangbetu, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 11 min. 





January 12 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


FILMS: Germany—Berlin; Germany—Industry; Germany— 
Rural Life. Prod. and dist. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
he., Wilmette, Ill. Sound, b&w, 10 to 15 minutes each. Rent 
@ sale, Three films released in 1939 and 1940, giving gen- 
fal picture on the subjects covered. Classroom films. 
Nazism rampant: Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. Prod. 
dist. March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
®, N. Y. 17. Sound, b&w, 18 min. Rent (special condi- 
ms ) 

Nuremberg Trials: Nuremberg Trials, the Churches, and 
fernational Justice. Prod. by RKO Pathe. Dist. Film For- 

Foundation, Jewett House, 127 E. Twelfth Ave., Spo- 
10, Wash. Shows pictures of atrocities presented as 
fence at trials and raises questions on international jus- 
Guilty Men. Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Can- 
a, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. Sound, b&w, 10 mins. Rent or 
© Nuremberg Trials in session with scenes of crimes com- 
a. Names Germans and “Quislings.” 




















MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 





While Germany Waits. Dist. American Friends Service 
Committee, Publicity Office, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Sound, b&w, 30 min. Loan. Germany’s postwar 
chaos, portraying starkly its need for relief. 

FILMSTRIPS: Characteristic Landscape Views. Prod. Film- 
ette Company, 635 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 31, Among this 
series of 45 filmstrips are several on regions and cities in 
Germany. Strips are silent, ranging from 50 to 100 frames, 
with photographs identified by captions. Write for informa- 
tion on filmstrips No. 73 through No. 116. 

SLIDES: Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIL, has a variety of slides illustrating “Life 
Among the People” and “Seeing the Country” in Germany. 
Write for catalogue of Social Studies Kodachromes. 

An extensive list of books, pamphlets, and magazine ar- 
ticles on Germany will be included in the Jan. 5 Tools for 
Teachers. 


Panama 
January 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Panama (10c), 1947, Pan American Union, 
Wash. 6; D. C.; also Panama City (5c), 1943. Agriculture of 
Panama, Present and Potential (free to libraries) , 1945. Inst. 
of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 25, 
D. C. Panama, Cross: vads of the World, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (10c), 1944, obtained from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C, 

ARTICLES: “Can We Defend the Panama Canal,” by S. 
Shalett, Saturday Evening Post, October 9, 1948; “See All 
of Panama,” by A. W. Trapnell, Bulletin of Pan American 
Union, October 1947. 

BOOKS: And the Mountains Will Move, by Miles P. Du- 
val, $5.00 (Stanford Univ. Press, 1947). The Charges, River 
of Westward Passage, by John E. Minter, $4.00. (Rinehart, 
1948). 

FILMS: Building the Panama Canal. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 11 minutes. Rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIP: Panama Canal Zone, General. Produced and 
distributed by Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Silent, black-and-white, 47 frames, with 
guide. Sale. Features of Cana] and Canal Zone. 


Filling in Forms 
January 19 in Practical English 


Divide class into committees. One committee secures ap- 
plication and other forms by writing to all the colleges and 
universities in the area. Another committee collects the forms 
ot trade schools—beauty culture, barber; radio, machine 
shop, etc. Another committee collects forms for applying 
for driver’s license, money order, for a Social Security num- 
ber. A fourth committee collects forms used in school to elect 
courses of study, ete. The fifth committee collects job ap- 
plication blanks and other forms used by the leading indus- 
tries, stores, and offices of the community. Ask at the Goy- 
ernment building (sometimes the Post Office) for Form No. 
57 used by applicants for Federal Civil Service jobs. 

Use the school-office mimeograph machine to duplicate 
parts of these forms so that students will have an opportunity 
to receive extensive practice in filling out forms correctly. 
Committees also can collect catalogues for the school li- 
brary at the same time. 













































CIRCULATION MANAGER: I am calling you at this 
time to follow through on a letter we sent you the other day. 
Have you received it? 

TEACHER: Are you referring to the letter about renew- 
ing my order for the second semester? 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Yes, that’s the letter. I just 
want to make certain that you received it, and to ask that 


’ 


Off the Pre 


A Man Called White, by Walter ¥ 
Viking, 1948. 382 pp., $3.75. 


The title of this autobiograph 
the Secretary of the National 
tion for the Advancement of 
People, is a play on words. Its ¢ 
significance lies in the fact that 
White’s skin is white, although } 
Negro, and he has been afforded 
sight into race prejudice which 
have been more corrosive than 4 
which darker members of his rag 
exposed. That he has not become | 
against all white men he attrib 
his association with white educat 
Atlanta University who sacrificed’ 
advantages in the southern comm 
for the cause of better race relat 

Thirty years of work with 
NAACP has brought the author 


you fill out the order card and send it to us before the 
Christmas vacation begins. 
TEACHER: But I am not certain of the number of stu- 
dents I will have next term. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER: Just estimute the number 
you will have. After the semester opens, we will send you 
a card on which you will indicate the exact number of 
copies you require. We bill you late in February for that 
amount only. 


contact with all forms of discrimi 
against his race. His experience 
world-wide, as typified by relation 
the Governor-General of French 
torial Africa and with Wendell 
in California and New York. The 
chapters on race relations in pe 
the army, education, industry, an 
community, 

Walter White writes well, 
book will be useful in both English 
Social Studies classrooms. Pupil 5 
on parts of the autobiography 
vide a base fer constructive 
of a problem in democracy. 


is 


TEACHER: Well, that’s fair enough. Under those condi- 
tions, I’m glad to have the matter attended to now. I'll send 
you the card today. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: We appreciate your coop- 
eration. It means uninterrupted service to you during the first 
issues of the new semester, and we will not need to be send- 
ing you additional letters requesting your tentative order. 
The next communication you receive from us will be the 
confirmation card in February. Thank you ever so much. 

TEACHER: And thank you—and thank your edi- 
tors and writers—for the help and inspiration your 
magazine provides. I call it our weekly “breath of 


fresh air.” 
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Star Reporters and 34 of Their 
collected, with notes and an 
duction, by Ward Greene. Ra 
House, 1948. 402 pp., $3.. 


Ward Greene has had long and 
experience as a newspaper reportel 
editor. In collecting the newspapet 
magazine stories which comprisé 
anthology, he wrote to many @ 
friends for recommendations. 

He has assembled in one va 
Stanley’s first meeting with Dr. 
ingstone, John Reed’s ride with 
the lynching of Leo Frank as teé 
Rogers Winter, Lindsay Denison’s) 
erage of the Slocum disaster, and 
floods, killings, _sports events, 
feature stories. In the latter cat 
which will afford needed relief 
squeamish, is a letter from Don 
quis’ Mehitabel (quite a cat) and 
talgic recollections of childhood ind 
in a St. Louis Post-Dispatch rey 
F. A. Behymer, who reviewed 
McBride’s How Dear to My Hea 

Although some of the report 
suitable for assignment to 12thi 
English students, teachers will 
to handle with care before usi 
material. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Senior Scholastic Junior Scholastic World Week 
Practical English Literary Cavalcade (monthly) 











